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What can t you 





MOST PEOPLE SEE a smoother, faster ride for 
all kinds of products when the railroads 
switch to “Roller Freight”. But to railroad 
men, that’s only part of the advantages to 
come when Timken tapered roller bearings 





see in this train? 








replace the friction bearings used on today’s arallel the advances Timken roller bearings 

freight cars. Laie made possible in farm, automotive and 
They see savings for the railroads, fewer industrial equipment. 

delays for shippers, i increased availability of And if you look into the next great step 

freight cars. They see economic gains: to in railroading, you'll find... 


There's more than meets the eye in Roller Freight’ 





BESIDES SPEED AND SMOOTHNESS, “Roller 
Freight” also means: (1) Easy starting; 
‘Timken bearings reduce starting resist- 
ance 88%! (2) No winter cuts in tonnage; 
with friction bearings, trains have to be 


cut as much as 30% in zero weather. 

(3) Greater availability; “Roller 
Freight” requires less time for inspection, 
maintenance, repairs. (4) ‘Hot boxes’’ 
eliminated — along with the delays they 
cause. (5) Fuel savings — especially in 
freight yard operation. 

(6) Lower maintenance costs. (7) Less 
delay in terminal inspection; a “Roller 
Freight” train can be inspected with 
one tenth the man hours needed fora 
friction bearing equipped freight train. 
(8) Longer car-life— because Timken 
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bearings make it possible to reduce wear 
on draft gear and other parts. 

With “Roller Freight’’, you'll get things 
faster and in better condition. The rail- 
roads will save money. 

More and more railroads are switching 


to “Roller Freight” —from a handful of TA p E RK E D 


cars for some roads to as many as 800 


and 1000 for others. Everywhere in in- ROLLER 

dustry Timken bearings are first choice os 

for the tough jobs because they take any RS er 
combination of radial and thrust loads. B E A R N G gS 

Whether you make freight cars or air- 
planes, power shovels or combines, make 
sure the trade-mark “Timken” is on the 
bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable ad- 
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You say ‘It’s Stainless Steel”— 


but the Customer says “It’s Quality! 


OU have only to say to the average person, 

‘This is made of stainless steel’? and there is 
instant acceptance of the article’s genuine worth 
—more, of its actual superiority. 

People know what stainless steel will do. . . that 
it gives a lifetime of beauty and utility in the face 
of corrosion, heat and wear—that it pays for itself 
many times over. That fact is important to busi- 
nessmen of all descriptions: not only those who 
make and sell kitchen utensils, of which there are 
a number of fine stainless brands now on the mar- 
ket, but also those who are interested in other 
household items or in industrial, architectural or 
transportation equipment of every sort. 

As a natural result, our production of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products has multiplied 
time and again over the years. Since the war 


Wad 3245 


You can make it BETTER with aL? 


Allegheny Metal 


alone, we have spent many millions of dollars to 
increase the supply and are currently spending 
millions more. In a time of national stress, as at 
present, there are other ways in which the ton- 
nage of stainless steel can be made to go farther. 
One is to avoid hoarding, another is to find ways 
to use it better and reduce wastage and spoilage. 
@ Call us in to help! 
P- vwakn, e aee 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 




















D ISHONESTY 
DISAPPEARANCE 
DeEscTRUCTION 


SWAT these 3 ''D”’ 
business devils 


by Jon ered) 


There are three demon “D’s” which menace every business: 
DISHONESTY, DISAPPEARANCE—possibly with no trace or 
evidence—and DESTRUCTION — by accident or design. 


Well, you can cross these three worries off your list right now,, 
and I’ll tell you how. 


If your business handles money, merchandise or securities, get an 
America Fore 3D Policy to protect you against their loss. 
This policy covers: 


1—Loss of money, merchandise or securities by employee's dis- 
honesty. 


2—Loss of money and securities within premises through burglary, 
disappearance or destruction (including fire, flood, explosion.) 


3—Loss of money and securities outside premises. 

4—Loss by forgery of outgoing checks, drafts and the like. 
5—Loss of securities from safe deposit box. 

6—Loss of merchandise, fixtures and equipment by burglary. 


Contact an America Fore agent today and let him give you full 
details of this modern package policy which can be tailored by The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York to fit your special needs. 
For his name, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX ~ NIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPANY o+ mew vor 


BERNARD M. CULVER . FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Choirmon Presideat 





LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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—— LETTERS 
Too Little and Too Much 


As the wife of an ex-Marine, who served in 
the First Marine Division of the second world 
war, I was very much impressed with your 
short history of the Marine Corps ( News- 
WEEK, Aug. 14). But why in your listing of 
the Marines’ exploits in the Pacific war did 
you stop with the battle of Iwo Jima? You will 
remember there was another battle called 
Okinawa, which was not only the last of the 
Pacific. battles, but, according to most histo- 
rians, the most bloody .. . 

You are also to be congratulated on being 
the only magazine that I have come across 
to devote more than one page to. the doings 
of the Corps. The credit which the Corps 
receives for the terrific job they have done in 
the past and for the terrific job they will do 
in the. future is all too little. Thanks to your 
magazine, they now have a little more of 
the credit they so richly deserve. 


Mrs. HERBERT V. WILKINSON 
Napa, Calif. 


>I have just finished reading the Aug. 21 
issue ... Nowhere ... do you mention that 
the southernmost unit was Marines, nor in 
your beautiful illustration do you mention it 
...As a matter of fact, from reading News- 
WEEK, you would think everybody but Ma- 
rines were fighting in Korea. I don’t know 
who you people with publications of your 
character think you are fooling ... 


Jounny Davis 
Baltimore, Md. 


> In your Aug. 14 issue the Marines made a 
statement: “You can go home now, junior. 
Us men have taken over.” It may be of in- 
terest to the glory-happy Marines that the 
Combat Engineers of the First Cavalry (In- 
fantry) Division are in the front of every 
major assault and are the last to withdraw, 
destroying bridges, communications, and 

roads behind the withdrawing forces. 
Another question—where were the tough, 
fighting Marines during the first six weeks of 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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How to make people listen 


to YOU 


Think well of YOU...Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


Method for Achieving 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 
under the sun.” 

A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
contributed to their success. 

Yes—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People” —the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
ways “trademark” people who do not 
understand how to get along with 
those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 

Here, at last, is a guide to handling 
people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the President of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
for many years a feature editor for 
the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people listen 
to you, think well of you, agree with 
you and remember you. In simple 
language, it explains how to gain 
poise and confidence, how to put your 
ideas across, how to think on your 
feet, how to make better speeches, 
write more compelling letters, in- 
crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 


Look at all the “winning tips” you 
get—that you can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People 
How to Build a Winning Personality 

is How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 
How to Help the Customer Buy 
How to Come Out of Your Shell 
How to Be Happy Though Married 
How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 
The “‘Just-as-I-Am” Complex 
How People Will Pay You Back 
Your Letter is You Speaking 
Personal Television by Telephone 



















For Your First Executive Book Selection— 


Word Power Made Easy 


by Norman Lewis 


Those who can move men to action es eo 
their ability to speak and write convincingly get 


together with * 






Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 


the Goals You Desire! 


Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher’s edition 
—is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People’ FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 
to introduce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of our report, “The Executive,” 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act NOW! 


oe on an an eh en a an a a an a ee ee ee ee ee eee 


I EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 111 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


I want to take advantage of your gift offer to send me FREE 

K. C. Ingram’s great book, “‘Winning Your Way With People,” 
Yord Power Made Easy”’ by 

my first selection, for the members’ price of only $3.50. 

At the end of 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 

you will cancel my subscription or I will send y 

first selection plus a few cents for shipping. Then you are to send 

me each month free a copy of “The Executive,” describing the 

forthcoming selection so that I can accept or reject it as I choose. 


by Norman Lewis, as 


ou the price of my 














ig ’ My only obligation is to purchase as few as four Executive Books 
the “big money.” In his widely acclaimed new | within the coming twelve months. 
book, “Word Power Made Easy,” Norman Lewis 
shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, D ee 
effective, ermanent vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the | “ 
meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- 
nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns [| ADDRESS 
only 50 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many r 
in ONE HOUR! Publisher’s retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. cry STATE 
Ex ti B k ‘ I (Zone No. if any) ; 

ecutive bOoKS, 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 13 murLover 

Si p in C J SS ren So d, Ont, - 
Books by men at the TOP for those on the way UP | ah Scene a papi panacea a wus 
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Meet America’s new tank with the 
fighting name—the General Patton. 


Built to out-gun and out-maneuver 
any armor of its size in the world, 
the Patton weighs in at 47 tons... 
most of it steel. 


The vital role steel plays in national 
defense preparations comes as no 
surprise. But, did you know it takes 
more than 70 tons of coal to make a 
Patton tank? For into every ton of 
finished steel has gone more than 

a ton of coal. 


And, with American industry moving 
into high gear for national defense, 
it’s good to know that the coal 
industry is ready! 


America’s progressive coal operators, 
in recent years, have invested many 
millions of dollars in new properties, 
in mechanization, in more coal 
preparation plants, and in research. 


This program has resulted in larger 
supplies of better coals for more 
efficient utilization. And today, the 
coal industry is better prepared than 
ever before in history to serve 
America well—in peace or war. 


Progressive mine management, using 
private capital—no government 
subsidies—has brought the coal 
industry to a higher level of 
productive capacity than ever before. 
This is the proven American way of 
free enterprise. With an uninterrupted 
flow of essential working tools 

and with the requisite man power, 
the coal mines—the very backbone 
of our nation’s productive strength— 
can supply all the coal our nation 
may need. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Note To Users of Coal—Make the 
maximum use of your storage facilities— 
stock coal in the summer and fall months 
when transportation and handling are 
usually most efficient. 
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Here's your Employers Mutuals team... 





Their performance in action helps everyone... 
from top executive to newest employee 


Regardless of what your job may be, you 
stand to benefit substantially when your 
organization’s business insurance is han- 
dled by Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
For then, you have a hard-hitting team 
of specialists working for you—both on 
the job and behind the scenes—whether 
you are a top executive, an old-timer or 
a new employee! 

Performance in action ... something that 
cannot be read on the face of any insur- 
ance policy . . . is what makes the services 
of the Employers Mutuals team outstand- 
ing. Safety engineer, claim adjuster, sales 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU ay 


representative, industrial nurse, under- 
writer, auditor—they work together to 
give you unsurpassed service in accident 
and fire prevention, industrial hygiene, 
fair claim handling .. . They help make 
work safer and production smoother. 
Their teamwork is reflected in improved 
employer-employee relations all along 
the line. 


Here’s good news about costs: Many of 
our policyholders have been surprised to 
find from experience that using the serv- 
ices of their Employers Mutuals team has 
earned them steadily reduced insurance 


rates. These substantial savings are in 
addition to the dividends regularly returned 
to them as co-owners of Employers 


Mutuals! 
* * & 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation 
— Public Liability— Automobile—Group Health and 
Accident — Burglary — Plate Glass — Fidelity Bonds 
—and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Cov- 
erage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies 
are nonassessable, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, - Officesinprincipal cities, 
Consult your telephone directory. 


\waus 








New! Big! Beautiful! 


16” Rectangular Black Tube 





You'll always be happy with G.E.’s 
new big-as-life, true-to-life pictures! 


Here is TV built to bring you the finest, backed by a name 
you can depend on... combining big-as-life pictures and 
furniture of surpassing loveliness. You see all the TV 
camera sees, real as life! Automatic Sound —just tune the 
picture, sound is right every time. G-E built-in antenna. 
Superbly styled cabinet in hand-rubbed, genuine mahogany 
veneers. Swivel casters—easy turning. Finely figured doors. 
Model 16C116. General Electric Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Watch for the General Electric Fred Waring show on television— 
CBS-TV network, Sundays 9 p.m. EST. Back on the air Sept. 24. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
this so-called police action while we were 
here getting hell kicked out of us? 

How about giving the Combat Engineers 
a little of the credit that is due them for the 
work being done over here? We deserve it. 


RussE.Lut J. ADAMS 
Sergeant 
DaniEL D. CLawson 
Corporal 
Eighth Combat Engineers Battalion 
Taegu, Korea 


>I just picked up an overseas copy of 
NEwsweEEK . . . Pardon me while I turn my 
head in shame. The mighty Marines have 
arrived in force just in the nick of time to 
save little hell from fire. (Everybody cheer. ) 

Now look here, Mister Editor, how’s about 
doing a special on the troops that do the 
fighting for a change! The Marines have lots 
of glory—granted, but the Regular Army has 
much, much more to its credit. Take the 
elements of the Second Division, for instance, 
and look at the battle streamers that fly from 
their flags. The Marines should bow their 
heads in respect as they pass. 

The Marines landed in Korea all right 
(the Second Division beat em in by almost 
twelve hours) and proceeded to shoot a big 
battle among themselves almost 30 miles 
from the front lines. They were such poor 
shots that no one was really hurt. That is not 
a sign of rough ready troops but rather a 
sign of green scared men no different from 
anyone else. I’m proud to say the Second 
Division saved its powder for the enemy ... 


CuHar_es E, THOMANN 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry, 
U.S. Army and damn proud of it 


South Korea 





European 
Ivan: He runs without initiative 


Red Soldier 


When I so thoroughly enjoy Newsweek 
from week to week, it is unfortunate for me 
that I have to be continually nauseated as I 
look at the ... cover of the Sept. 4 issue. 


Dr. N. GayLorp Husk 
Bradford, Pa. 


> I was thoroughly absorbed by your cover 
picture of Ivan and the story about what 
makes him run ... It would seem to me that 
the Red Army is something we should be 
mighty worried about but in the final result 
give me the soldier of the free world . . . Men 


Newsweek, September 18, 1950. 
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NO. 28 OF A SERIES 


MERCK adds 


medicinal chemical plant to Pennsylvania’s 


growing chemical industry 


Merck & Co., Inc. ... one of the leading producers 
of fine and medicinal chemicals in America and a 
company which has played an important part in 
the development of many of the new drugs like 
streptomycin, penicillin, the sulfa drugs, vita- 
mins, and cortisone . .. has leased the Chero- 
kee Ordnance Works at Danville, Pa., and will 
begin production of some of these products here 
next Spring. 

Merck is investing substantial sums in this 
operation, in modernization and additions, and 
has an option to buy the plant. 

GEORGE W. MERCK, Chairman of the 
Board, said: “One of the present Merck plants 
first began its operations in Pennsylvania over a 


century ago, and we are all delighted that we are ‘ 





continuing in Pennsylvania on a large and in- 
creasing scale. The Department of Commerce and 
the citizens and business men in the Danville- 
Riverside Community have been very helpful and 
co-operative, and we are sure we are going to have 
happy and profitable operations there.” 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 


Millions of new capital being poured into plants 
in Pennsylvania is the best evidence that many 
companies, large and small, find Pennsylvania a 
fine place for them to do business. We are sure you 
will find it equally fine. We will be glad to help you 
gather any facts you need on sites, markets, raw 
materials, labor supplies, taxes, etc. Write for the 
booklet “Business Grows in Pennsylvania.” 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


James H. Duff 


Governor 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Theodore Roosevelt, III 


Secretary of Commerce 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK + OCTOBER 16-22 








If you like grain leather shoes, and what 
man doesn’t, this season’s Florsheim crop 
offers the broadest selection possible—plain 
toes, Norwegian fronts, wing tips; 

double soles, storm welts, custom details. 
Here’s to fine Scotch at its best—for 


a long life and a handsome one! 








Florsheim 





The vixinc, S-1311, 
braeburn grain, 
stitched tip. 


| 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago +« Makers of fine shoes for men and women | 
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with initiative can lick those who know 
nothing but blind obedience every time . 
GrorcE RusLING 


Detroit, Mich. 


>. . . Where did you ever dig up so much 
information about the Red GI? It was a 
great job of research ... 


JoHN MauvuLpIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


From either side of the Iron Curtain. 


Hirsute Hemingway 


I have just finished reading your excellent 
book review of “Across the River and Into 
the Trees” (Newsweek, Sept. 11). Your 
reporting on Ernest Hemingway, past and 
present, was especially good . .. I was inter- 
ested in the details of his military background 
—from the age of 10, when he read military 





Acme 


Ernest Hemingway, war reporter 


history under the tutelage of his grandfather, 
to the last war. As the author of war literature 
he is certainly well grounded . . . 

Incidentally, 'm curious to learn whether 
Hemingway carried his full beard through 
the second world war. 


JONATHAN BEACH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Yes. See cut above of correspondent 
Hemingway in June 1944 just before taking 
off in an RAF plane for a flight over France. 


Dr. Nourse’s Story 


I know that you are anxious that all items 


. of news, however minor, that you give your 


readers shall be entirely accurate. Therefore 
I wish to correct two misapprehensions with 
reference to a statement under Book Notes 

[Periscope] in your issue of Aug. 28. 
1—You say I “quit in a huff as chairman of 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Newsweek, September 18, 1950 
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Sharp claws ride on 
wings of velvet 


HE FEATHERS OF THE OWL are so soft that he makes no 
noise at all in flight. 


He swoops down on his victims on velvet wings—gives no 
warning to his prey. 


How like an owl is an accident! You can’t hear it coming. 
There’s no way of knowing when catastrophe is headed your 
way. 

But you can invest in accident insurance—and make sure 
that an accident will never cost you or your family hospital 
bills, medical expenses, loss of vital income. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 
and in Canada since 1865. 
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Why wait? Come South now! 


Basy factories with bright futures don’t 
worry about the “wolf at the door.” 


Up and down the Southern Railway 
System, thousands of factories are busy 
...are looking ahead with confidence. 
The specter of industrial pessimism is a 
stranger in the South. 


Here industries of all kinds are thriv- 
ing and expanding... nurtured by the 








Southland’s gentle climate...inspired by 
its unique benefits and advantages... 
encouraged by the contagious optimism 
of this forward-looking, forward-going 
“opportunity land.” 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


CrmeeT F. Reon 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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OB MILLER looked down the crowded station 
B platform and smiled. He smiled because so 
many other people were smiling, and because hap- 
piness is a contagious thing. 


They were mostly boys and girls—happy, care- 
free, and obviously on their way back to college. 
Bob noticed the State University stickers on their 
luggage as they boarded the train, and noticed the 
proud mothers and fathers waving their goodbyes 
as the train pulled out of the station. 


Bob looked at his watch and saw that it would be 
another ten minutes or so until his wife’s train ar- 
rived. He started walking toward the end of the 
platform. A boy in denim coveralls was busy load- 
ing crates and boxes on a baggage truck, and Bob 
watched him idly for a moment—until he realized 
the boy was Henry Wilson. 


A cloud passed across Bob Miller’s face. Why 
hadn’t young Wilson been on the train with the 
others? He remembered clearly how he and the 
boy’s father had worked out a New York Life in- 
surance program many years before that would as- 
sure the money for his education. And certainly 
Sarah Wilson had been left well provided for, too... 


He walked over and waited until the boy had 
stopped to rest for a moment and then said, “Hello, 
Henry! Keeping you busy?” The young man turned 
around. “Oh, hello there, Mr. Miller. I hadn’t 


noticed you! Going some place?” 


“No—just waiting for my wife.”” The older mah 
nodded toward the half-filled truck and _ said, 
“Working here steady, Henry?” He concentrated 
on one of the crates, and held his breath—half 
afraid of what the answer might be. 


_ The boy grinned and shook his head. “Only dur- 
ing the back-to-school rush, Mr. Miller. I’m leaving 
for State myself on Monday.” He gestured toward 
the baggage office. “I figured this would be a good 
vacation job to have because I’d at least know 
where my luggage was!” 


Bob Miller’s sigh of relief was lost in the noise 
of the incoming train. He looked at his watch again 
and smiled. “Well, Henry,” he said, “I’m sure glad 
to see that everything is running to schedule. . .” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Bob watched it leave... 
and wondered why one 
passenger was missing 








Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 





.-- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


They’re not too fat for us! 


OMPARE the man in the picture 

with these sections of a carbon 
black precipitator and you see that 
here obviously is an oversize ship- 
ment. With a height of 17 feet and 
4 width of 13% feet, careful check 
must be made before shipment — 
for a very good reason! 


Many oversize shipments like this 
are routed over the Erie because 
of the extra-big clearances in tun- 
nels, bridges and curves along its 
right of way. The Erie is famous 
for having the highest and widest 
clearances of any eastern railroad, 
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This advantage, added to Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed and 
Erie’s progressive railroading, ex- 
plains why so many shippers say 
“Route it Erie!” —the railroad with 
a fine record of service in the safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers.” 
“Huff” is not the word. It having become 
progressively clear that my interpretation of 
the role of the Council of Economic Advisers 
in the Executive Office of the President was 
not one that Mr. Truman found acceptable, | 
thought it appropriate to step aside. 

2—You say I will “write a book about it.” 
The antecedent of “it” is not clear, but you 
convey the impression that I am writing a 
book about my connection with the Council. 
In fact, I am writing a short book in popular 
vein about certain important current eco- 
nomic issues and problems in their political 
setting. There are only incidental references 
to the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Joint Committee of the Congress, and the 
Employment Act of 1946. 


Epwin G. Nourse 





Washington, D.C. 


A Well-Informed Public... 


Reading NEwsweEex is a privilege and a 
pleasure. Between its covers in each issue the 
reader finds in print the thoughts of sound 
thinking men. NEWSWEEK coverage is broad 

giving clear facts that have become 
precious scarcities during recent years. 

There is a soundness in NEwsweEEKk that is 
refreshing. So much of our American way of 
life has been shuffled, sifted, and drained 
away into the slush pit that we are governed, 
directed, and influenced by more _propa- 
ganda than truth. The wide-awake and well- 
read citizen is aware of this, but in our 
present state of chaos and confusion there 
are few men or propositions to which a man 
can safely secure his confidence and faitli. 
This is a dangerous situation. 

From the tone of the President’s speech 
[Sept. 1] we shall soon be again regulated 
and regimented by our government. I sin- 
cerely hope our people are not denied their 
rights of having all the facts ... free of 
propaganda and alibi excuses. I believe we 
can depend on NEWSWEEK to give us facts. 


D. SoutH Travis 
Sherman, Texas 
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“Popular as a 
conference star! 





Sure-footed in traffic ! 
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Lively as a kickoff ! 





Roomy as a stadium ! 








ee > ee you'll go for MERCURY 

















At over America, this big, brawny Mercury is gaining 

more grourd than ever before! And it should! It’s the 
big value for your money—and a big money-saver, too! 
Sweepstakes Winner of the Mobilgas Grand Canyon Run, 
Mercury is ‘‘America’s No. 1 Economy Car!’’ No wonder 
it’s such a favorite everywhere today! 
See it at your Mercury dealer’s. Get behind the wheel 


and call the signals yourself, Mercury will score a touch- 
down with you, too! 











New Budd Sleepers for the U.P.’s 


Brief hours of sheer luxury await you 
aboard the new Budd all-stainless steel 
cars recently delivered to the Union 
Pacific. They have joined the consist 
of those famous streamliners — City 
of Los Angeles, City of San Francisco, 
City of Portland to whisk you gently, 
memorably over the nation’s first 
transcontinental railroad. 


If you have never traveled in a mod- 
ern, all-room Pullman as Budd designs 
and builds it, look forward to a new 
experience in comfort and enjoyment 
when you board these beautiful trains. 
Restful quiet. Relaxing stability. Budd 
disc brakes that stop your train as 
with a feather’s touch. Beauty and 
convenience in every appointment of 
your room. Enclosed clothing ward- 


“Cities” 


robes in every room, and enclosed 
toilet facilities in double bedrooms. 





And with all this you enjoy the 
security that comes with their stain- 
less steel construction. Gleaming, lus- 
trous stainless steel, three times as 
strong as ordinary steel beneath the 
soft carpet on which you walk . . . be- 
hind the pleasing color schemes... 
arching the roof above you. By no 
means the least of the pleasures of 
travel is the knowledge you ride in 
safety. And no one provides it in such 
degree as Budd. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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SPAATZ TO THE FRONT: As we went to press News- 
WEEK'S war analyst, Gen. Carl Spaatz, USAF, Ret., was 
on his way to the Korean front. Civilian Spaatz left New 
York for Japan via United Airlines and Pan American 
Airways on his first assignment as a war correspondent. 

NEWSWEEK invited General Spaatz to join its staff as 
Contributing Editor in 1948 because living in a cold-war 





Tokyo 1945: Spaatz, Kenny, and Mac edie” 


atmosphere demands thorough understanding of military 
developments. A hot war means even more, and so 
Spaatz is off to examine at firsthand the strategic problems 
confronting American forces in Korea. 

A self-avowed private in the press corps, Spaatz ranks 
at the top as a soldier. He was commander of the U.S. 
Strategic Air Forces in Europe when Germany was 
defeated. He commanded the U.S. Strategic Air Forces 
in the Pacific when Japan gave up. He assumed command 
of the Army Air Forces on General of the Army Arnold’s 
retirement. And he was finally appointed the first Chief 
of Staff of the new United States Air Force. Spaatz’s 
last trip to the Pacific was to supervise the final strategic 
bombing of Japan, including the two atom-bomb missions. 

When asked how it will seem attending a military 
press briefing instead of running one, as he used to do, 
Spaatz pays great tribute to the war correspondents of 
"41-45. He says the men and women assigned to his 
headquarters in those years were, almost without excep- 
tion, thoroughly trustworthy and could freely be given 
background information for their reports without any 
danger of military secrets of any consequence being 
handed to the enemy through the press. 

In his coming columns for NEwsweek, General Spaatz 
will analyze at firsthand the major trends of the war 
from the strategic rather than tactical side and_ will 
give equal attention to all branches of the service. For, 
although his great war record was achieved in the air, 
General Spaatz says of the war in Korea: “The fighting 
done by each service—Army, Navy and Air—is of equal 
importance. To concentrate on any one of them would give 
an inaccurate picture of the scene of action.” 


THE COVER: For the next few weeks New York City 


will be the center of world diplo 
macy as international attention is 
focused on the UN General Assem- 
bly meeting there. And at the east 
end of famous 42nd Street the new 
UN Secretariat building is rapidly 
filling with permanent tenants. An 
appraisal of what is to be expected 
from the Assembly session and 
description of how UN activities 
fit into city life begins on page 25 (photo from INP). 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550,000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 
people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders— About 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 
women think enough of the business to in- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM f 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 

world for you to use at low cost. | 





About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 
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Johnson Hasn’t Even Offered To 

Put no stock in the widespread newspaper and radio 
reports that Defense Secretary Johnson has submitted 
his resignation or has been asked to. They are wholly 
false as of now. The President still believes Johnson is 
the man best equipped to bull through the military 
mobilization program. It is true that the bickering 
within the official family has annoyed Truman. He is 
particularly disturbed by complaints from National 
Security Resources chief Symington against the De- 
fense Department—that Defense won't give him long- 
range data to guide the mobilization planning. But 
Defense has the apparently acceptable answer that it 
has no crystal ball and cannot conclusively anticipate 
Russia’s designs. There’s strong political pressure for 
firing Johnson, and anything might happen—but noth- 
ing concrete is afoot at the moment. 


Bat Matthews Has 

Navy Secretary Matthews did offer Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson his resignation by telephone after making 
his ill-advised preventive-war speech in Boston. 
Matthews said he had embarrassed the President 
unwittingly and would step out. Johnson’s reaction 
was to call the White House and put Matthews on the 
phone. The President said: “Frank, you are doing a 
good job and I want you to stay.” Matthews volun- 
teered that he would make no more speeches. The 
President chuckled and said: “No, I may want you to 
make quite a few.” 


Filmed Red-Handed 

Look for the U. S. to produce photographic evidence 
that the Soviet plane shot down. by Navy pilots near 
Korea actually fired on American aircraft first. Navy 
Secretary Matthews has received word that the U.S. 
fliers filmed a complete record of the incident. 


It’s the Expert Judgment 

Don’t discount Truman’s optimistic statements on 
Korea as mere political cover-up. In spite of the con- 
tinuing bad news, U.S. military insiders believe the 
North Koreans are rapidly exhausting themselves and 
their resources—that they will crumble fast when they 
go. The Administration is becoming more and more 
convinced, moreover, that the Chinese Reds won't 
prop up the North Koreans. 


Air Battles Ahead? 

Here's an unpublicized reason why U. S. strategists 
aren't altogether complacent about the dearth of 
North Korean air activity to date: North Korean 
laborers have been busily and systematically lengthen- 
ing the airstrips north of the 38th parallel ever since 
the war began—and building strip-side revetments 
where planes can be stored safe from bomb fragments. 


A Korea in Germany? 

Best judgment in Washington is that Moscow will 
put off launching any major attack on the West from 
East Germany until the Communist Party and the 
armed forces in the Soviet Zone have been beefed up 
to a point where they can take over there. Then the 
Russians will ostentatiously withdraw their forces and 
disclaim responsibility for what the East Germans do 
thereafter—thus repeating the Korea pattern. Observ- 
ers believe the Soviet withdrawal will come around 
the end of this year. 


New Bid to Seat Red China 

Expect a vigorous effort to seat the Chinese Com- 
munist delegation—already named—soon after the UN 
General Assembly opens Sept. 19. Britain, India, 
and Yugoslavia will urge the Reds’ admission as the 
best way of keeping them out of the Korean war. But 
in view of U.S. opposition (see page 28), odds are 
against early admission of the Chinese Reds. 


Wonderful Guy Is Malik 

Here is how UN Security Council president Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb describes his predecessor Jacob Malik 
to a U.S. friend: “Professionally, Malik is the mouth- 
piece for Moscow’s vicious policies. But personally he 
is as likable as one of your citizens from Milwaukee— 
which I hope some day he will become!” 


Selling Rubber to Russia 

Washington and London are having a wrangle over 
heavy British sales of Malayan rubber to Russia. The 
British insist they can’t do much about it because the 
rubber is bought on remote jungle plantations. Actually 
London is believed holding out for an international 
rubber agreement—like the wheat deal—whereby the 
U.S. would buy big stocks of British rubber. 


Swing Toward GOP 

A political trend is just becoming discernible: Pro- 
fessional politicians now feel that national sentiment 
on the Congressional campaigns is swinging distinctly. 
to the Republican side. If the trend continues, look 
for substantial GOP gains in both the House and 
Senate. Recent developments rightly or wrongly favor- 
ing the Republicans: rising prices, the draft’s unpopu- 
larity in some sections, Administration “bloopers” 
(Truman’s letter about the Marines), and the bad 
news to date from Korea. 


Trouble for New York Dems 

Democratic strategists make no secret of their pes- 
simism about New York State—partly as a result of 
Dewey's last-minute decision to run again, partly 
because they fear the national trend is against the 
“ins” in any case. That’s why the party leaders shied 
away from Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. for governor— 
they didn’t want a candidate so symbolic of Washing- 
ton and the Fair Deal. 


When It’s Smarter to Lay Off 

It was pure political expediency that made Repub- 
lican policymakers disavow Sen. Andrew Schoeppel’s 
seemingly juicy charges that Interior Secretary 
Chapman once backed Red front outfits. What hap- 
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pened was that GOP senators from Western states 
informed their colleagues that an attack on Chapman 
would be regarded as criticism of the reclamation, 
power, and conservation policies he has long espoused. 
In the West this could be political suicide. 


Did He Make a Slip? 

The House Un-American Activities Committee in- 
vestigators are scrutinizing every line of ex-Communist 
Lee Pressman’s recent testimony in hope of turning up 
leads that could pin a Hiss-type perjury charge on him. 
In particular, they are checking his 1936 trip to Mexico 
with an alleged Soviet agent. Whenever Rep. Richard 
Nixon touched on this trip, Pressman became nervous. 


Navy Shorts 

The Navy is ordering large-scale production of its 
new Douglas A2D Skyshark, acclaimed by the Army 
as surefire for close support of ground troops. It’s the 
Navy’s first turbo-prop attack plane (combines a jet 
engine with a propeller to get speed plus staying 
power) ... The Navy also has: (1) a 5-inch automatic 
anti-aircraft gun that fires 45 rounds a minute—triple 
the wartime rate, (2) mines that allegedly outwit 
detection devices, and (3) an electronic rear-warning 
gadget that signals a night-fighter pilot when an enemy 
is on his tail. 


Business Footnotes 

The Ford Motor Co. will get the Air Force contract 
to build Pratt & Whitney plane engines at the huge 
wartime Dodge plant in Chicago. Other big auto 
companies wanted it ... Look for the Federal Reserve 
Board to boost the amount of funds that national 
banks and other FRS members must keep in reserve. 
This will tie up about $1,500,000,000 in lendable funds. 
Better Box Office Ahead 

Mercurial Hollywood is enthusiastic over the Labor 
‘Day week-end business—some 30% better than last 
year. Cool weather and a run of good pictures helped, 
but filmtown takes it as an omen of high attendance 
this fall. 


Calloway on File 

Television broadcasters will soon be able to buy 
three-minute musical films featuring top recording 
stars like Cab Calloway, Tex Ritter, Frankie Carle, 
Peggy Lee, and Diana Lynn. A Los Angeles firm has 
sewed up enough exclusive TV rights to be able to 
offer 960 such shorts. It hopes TV stations will build 
up film libraries like the record files of disk jockeys. 


Miscellany 

Director-actor Richard Whorf and producer Fred 
Finklehoffe (“Brother Rat”) will join forces to film 
Shakespeare’s “Richard III” in New York. Scenes will 
be shot in The Cloisters, Manhattan’s monastery-like 
medieval art center ... A Pittsburgh drive-in theater 
on a lake shore offers free fishing while angler-patrons 
watch the show ... Dick Powell will revert to crooning 
after a long series of tough-guy roles. He will co-star 
with wife June Allyson in her first film after her 
baby comes at Christmastime. 
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Washington Trends 


PIt’s generally understood in the capital that Dwight 
Eisenhower is available for the top Atlantic Pact com- 
mand post. Eisenhower has indicated privately that 
he would serve the country in any such vital capacity. 


Secretary of State Acheson is the spark behind the 
movement to name a top American supreme com- 
mander for Europe’s defense. He feels such a move 
would be psychologically invaluable as a token of 
Washington’s fundamental concern with Europe. 


Defense Secretary Johnson, however, opposes sending 
a U.S. commander now. He feels the Pact nations 
have not yet shown a satisfactory willingness to build 
up their forces. He wants to wait until there are at 
least 25 divisions in Europe ready to take the field. 
Nonetheless, Johnson is willing to go along with the 
appointment of a U. S. officer as interim chief of staff. 


> Washington speculates that the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion may be the first unit sent to Europe under Tru- 
man’s promise to step up U. S. forces there. It’s also 
possible that incompletely trained divisions will be sent 
over to whip themselves into shape on the Continent. 


And there’s talk of using the National Guard to help 
fulfill the President’s promise. But these questions 
would first have to be answered: (1) How long would 
the guardsmen have to serve if no general war materi- 
alizes? (2) Would they have the privilege, enjoyed 
by regulars, of taking dependents with them? 


The Administration might even convert the National 
Guard divisions now being called up into permanent 
units of the Regular Army. Normally, a guard unit is 
demobilized when its term of service expires, and 
another is called up and trained if needed. Under the 
new proposal, the guard divisions would be gradually 
transformed into permanent units by slipping in indi- 
vidual soldiers as replacements. 


>The Army will almost certainly be expanded to 25 or 
30 divisions. Although this still lacks final White 
House and Budget Bureau approval, the blueprint 
now calls for building to eighteen regular divisions by 
next June 30—with the balance coming in the following 
fiscal year. 


Main limiting factor in the buildup: a dearth of such 
critical items of equipment as modern tanks. But by 
late 1951 a relatively rapid assembly of fully equipped 
units will be possible. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 63. 
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Who pays for the profits 
of capitalism? 


No one! 


I’ CAPITALIST PROFITS add to the cost of an article, as socialists 
claim, then goods produced under socialism would cost less and 
everyone would buy them. Capitalism could not survive. 


There are many cooperatives in the United States run on the 
socialist principle. They are “operated for the people”; theirs is 
“production for use and not for profit”; theirs is “a planned economy”. 


Yet, again and again, the capitalist-operated store or factory or 
refinery next door outproduces and undersells the cooperative, and 
delivers a better product. 


This is true because the incentive-for-profit makes a man work 
so much harder and better that his extra work earns his extra profit, 
plus—and he shares the plus with you whose business helped him 
earn it. The difference—the permanent difference between dreary 
Russia or England, and prosperous America, is just that simple 
—but it is that important. 
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Red Drives Postpone the UN Victory 


It was not like the bad old days of 
even a few weeks ago on the Korean 
front. The Communists had surprised 
the Americans again by the power and 
number of their offensives all along the 
beachhead. They still were not at their 
“last gasp” as had been predicted so 
many times. But these same drives a few 
weeks ago would have endangered the 
entire beachhead. Now American com- 
manders were serenely confident that 
even if they lost Taegu the beachhead 
itself was secure and the forces in it 
growing stronger every day. 

What the Communists attacks did was 
to wear down U.S. manpower and there- 
by contribute to a larger pattern than 
Korea. For the American objective was 
to build up for a counterattack from the 
beachhead itself and possible amphibious 
operations elsewhere—the sooner the bet- 
ter so that U.S. manpower reserves did 
not endlessly have to be pumped into 
Korea. Thus, for the moment, the con- 
tinued need for reinforcements in Korea 
made President Truman’s promise to 
send more American troops to Europe 
largely a statement of intent. Except for 
a few divisions, the U.S. Army as such is 





The cost of a fluid front: As GI’s shore up the caved-in Pohang line, one (foreground) pays the price 


engaged in Korea. Every Communist as- 
sault postpones the day of victory and 
release for the greater operations that 
undoubtedly lie ahead. 

Those operations had a preview this 
week when 100,000 American troops in 
Germany began eight-day maneuvers 
designed to test defenses against an 
attack from the East. At the same time, 
Gen. Mark Clark, Chief of Army Field 
Forces, arrived in Germany to inspect 
the troops’ combat readiness and an- 
nounced that new American forces would 
be sent to Europe without “much delay.” 
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Coming Events 


| Two special reports, beginning on 

Page 25, tell: ? 

, l—How New York has become the 
diplomatic center of the world 
for the next few weeks. 

, 2—How the U.S. proposes funda- 

) mental changes in the UN so 

that another incident will not 

, leave Americans coming to the 

| rescue virtually alone as in Ko- 

rea, 
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In Washington, Congressional demands 
were made both that the U.S. send ten 
to twenty divisions to Europe and that 
the U.S. send nothing until the Europeans 
produced more troops. Mr. Truman spec- 
ified that Europeans would be expected 
to “match” the U. S. contribution. 


BATTLEFRONT: 


‘More Bloody Noses’ 


The rains came to Korea last week. A 
typhoon’s tail lashed the battlefront with 
thunderheads and cloudbursts. The abra- 
sive-dust roads became sticky, stinking 
mud. Foxholes became wells. The Air 
Force, which managed to mount 625 
sorties one dry day, was limited to 288 on 
Sept. 8 when the bottom fell out of the 
sullen gray clouds. 

The front was as “fluid” as the weath- 
er. In American military lingo, “fluid” is 
a polite euphemism. Actually, the front 
caved in at its northeastern corner. 

There the Eighth Army admitted that 
the Reds made a clean break-through in 
the rough, hilly country held by the 
South Korean Capital (Seoul) Division. 
The Reds raced 5 miles in one day and 
7 the next and drove a total of 16 miles 
into the United Nations line. They re- 
captured the mass of rubble that had 
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The Red drives (arrows) advanced mile by mile before they were blunted 


been the American auxiliary port of Po- 
hang on Sept. 6 and stabbed to within 2 
miles of its now-useless fighter base by 
Sept. 10. A complete collapse of the 
entire northern arc of the 120-mile peri- 
meter was averted only when the 24th 
Infantry Division's remnants,  spear- 
headed by 47 4-ton Patton tanks, was 
rushed up trom reserve to help clear the 
Kyongju-Yongchon highway. 

The Reds also rolled their masses of 
manpower down the black-topped “bowl- 
ing alley” to within 7 miles of Taegu, the 
South Korean refugee capital and tactical 
turntable of the entire Pusan perimeter, 
and captured the “walled city,” an an- 
cient rocky temple atop a 900-foot ridge 
at Kasan. The Red radio at Pyongyang 
even boasted of Taegu’s capture. 

In tact, this boast at least was prema- 
ture. But as the dog-tired First Cavalry 
Division troopers fell back mile by mile 
toward the old university city, the front 
was indeed fluid. At one spot, American, 
South Korean, and North Korean lines 
were stacked up like a layer cake. At 
another, an American officer complained: 
“I'll be damned if I know who’s got who 
surrounded.” The “Die Hards” and 
“Ladies From Hell” of Britain’s 27th 
Brigade were thrown in, sooner than 
planned, to shore up the Taegu front 
lest it also cave in. The city itself 
was blacked out at night, pocked with 
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foxholes, and speckled with sandbags. 

Only along the Naktong River did the 
American troops enjoy the fluid situation. 
As the usually sluggish stream became 
torrential and kept the Reds from beet- 
ing up their bridgeheads, the Second 
Infantry Division and First Marine Bri- 
gucde stabbed with bavonets and shigged 
with rifle butts into the Red salient 
facing Yongsan. In the coastal Hatlands 
near Haman, however, the Reds re-re- 
recaptured the bloody “Battle Moun- 
tain,” which had seesawed thirteen times 
in three weeks. 

But as the rains ceased on Sept. 10, 
the sun shone more brightly on the 
United Nations cause. The Eighth Army 
boasted that the Reds’ “all-out effort,” 
launched on Aug. 31, had “petered out,” 
because “they are running out of am- 
munition, supplies, men, and other things 
necessary to press an attack.” After suf- 
fering an estimated 27,000 casualties 
within eight days, the Reds had been 
halted, at least temporarily, by the com- 
mitment of every UN unit whose arrival 
had so far been announced. 

“The enemy’s drive has been blunted,” 
the Eighth Army’s commander, Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker, rejoiced. “There’s no 
longer any danger of being pushed off 
the peninsula.” Nonetheless, he cau- 
tioned: “We will get more bloody noses 
because they have got too many fists.” 


Wrong: Way Korean 


A Russian-made light tank rumbled 
into a schoolhouse yard in the ruins of 
Yongchon this week. The Korean tank 
driver parked, dismounted, and happily 
joined his fellow Korean infantryinen, 
who were occupying the town, in a chow 
line: for rice and kimchee (fermented 
garlic, onions, radishes, peppers, anc let- 
tuce). He assumed the infantrymen were 
North Koreans. They greeted him 
equally happily. They assumed he was a 
South Korean driving a captured tank. 
Only after chow did the tanker and the 
infantrymen discover they were sup- 
posed to be enemies. The Southerners 
tried to take the Northerner prisoner. 

The Northerner didn’t quite think that 
befitted his dignity as a master sergeant. 
He leaped into his tank and roared off. 
Once again, however, he picked the 
wrong road and drove straight into a 
Southern regiment. Now officially made 
a POW, the wrong-way Corrigan alibied 
his meandering: “I couldn’t drive the 
tank and shoot too.” He said he would 
have surrendered sooner if he had known 
how friendly his enemies would be. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


General Walker’s Ways 


If and when the U.S. forces go over to 
the attack in Korea, what kind of an 
offensive will they stage? A daring splash 
up to the 38th parallel? Or a cautious 
valley-by-valley advance? A good deal of 
the answer depends on the ideas and 
personality of Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker, commander of the Eighth Army. 
It is sometimes dangerous to general- 
ize about a commander’s future actions 
on the basis of his past campaigns. How- 
ever, some clues to Walker’s battlefield 
performance appear in the most recently 
issued volume of the official U.S. Army 
history of the second world war. This is 
largely devoted to the operations of Gen- 
eral Walker’s XX Corps in the Lorraine 
campaign in 1944. Arthur Hadley of 
Newsweek's Washington bureau here 
gives an analysis of what it reveals about 
Walker's methods: 
The first thing that stands out clearly is 


. that Walker was the most cautious and 


the least aggressive of all of Gen. George 
S. Patton’s Third Army corps command- 
ers. In complete contradiction to most of 
what has been written about him in the 
current press, he is not an officer in the 
Patton tradition. This is especially true in 
break-through operations where Walker 
preferred to go slowly and build up re- 
serves rather than lash out toward the 
rear in a hell-for-leather Patton manner. 
Thus it seems doubtful if Walker will go 
over to the offensive in Korea before he 
has large reserves on hand. When he 
does he will probably move slowly and 
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cautiously and not with any lightning 
armored thrusts into the North Koreans’ 
rear, areas. 

The most popular attack with Walker 
seems to be a limited power play against 
some definite objective. He delighted in 
attacks to fix the enemy, to seize some 
key terrain feature near the lines, or to 
encircle a small body of enemy troops. 
To pull off these attacks, Walker always 
liked to have overwhelming superiority. 
Unfortunately, his intelligence section 
was usually a little weak. However, it is 
difficult to say that this is a characteristic 
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of Walker’s, though he does seem to be 
having some trouble this way in Korea. 

In the light of the above, the contro- 
versial Chinju offensive—at the southern 
end of the line in Korea—would appear to 
be a typical Walker maneuver: a limited 
objective attack conducted with over- 
whelming superiority for the purpose of 
fixing the enemy and surrounding a few 
of them. 

One of the most difficult characteristics 
of Walker to elucidate is his mixture of 
stubbornness and malleability. On one 
hand he had a tendency to press his lim- 
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ited-objective attacks against the advice 
of his division commanders, and even 
Patton. Yet on the other hand, when he 
called off an attack he called it com- 
pletely off, almost without attempting to 
hold any of the ground gained. At other 
times we find him abandoning a scheme 
of maneuver readily at the suggestion of 
a division commander. Perhaps it could 
be generalized that once he has really 
started something he hangs on tena 
ciously or lets go completely. However. 
until his plans are formed he vacillates 
between various opinions. 
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A GI lobs grenades from behind a broken 


Some die with a face blown off by mortar blast, while others 
September 18, 1950 
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Paths of Glory: Battle Brings Death to Some, Honor to Others 
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get a bronze star on the battlefield 
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The Army-Navy-Air Force 


F ANY doubt lingered in the minds of 
I the military and civilian leaders of 
the United States—or the American 
public—about the wisdom of unifying 
the armed services, two months of war 
experience in Ko- 
rea should have 
dispelled it. Even 
though the battle 
of the beachhead 
still goes on and 
neither side has 
yet won a deci- 
sive victory, it is 
not too soon to 
draw this one 
firm conclusion: 
that the present 
organization of the armed forces has 
proved itself in action. 

It requires no expert reading of the 
war news to see that every branch of 
the service engaged in the fight— 
ground troops, air forces, and surface 
vessels—have played indispensable 
roles. Without the contribution that 
each of them has made, it is highly 
doubtful whether the United Nations 
army would be in Korea today. 

And it is also doubtful whether the 
correlated use of all these elements 
could have been achieved as quickly 
as it has been in Korea under 
the old setup. Excellent ground-air 
cooperation helped win the second 
world war but this cooperation was 
brought about by a sometimes painful 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 


process of evolution; it didn’t exist 
at the start of the war. In Korea, 
there was no time for evolution. It 
was a desperate, defensive battle 
right from the start. 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked in 
1941, our military air power was split 
between the Army and the Navy. In 
each service, the air was subordinate. 
Under these conditions the voices of 
the airmen, while sometimes vocifer- 
ous, never had the force of legal 
equality. Hence, the emphasis on 
battleships instead of carriers in the 
Navy; and on bi-place observation air- 
planes and light bombers in the Army. 

It was natural for Army command- 
ers, in the era of very limited appro- 
priations between the first and second 
world wars, to conceive of the air- 
plane solely as a weapon for the im- 
mediate battle. Their requirements 
were primarily protection of ground 
troops against hostile air attack, ob- 
servation of the enemy, and bombing 
or strafing attacks on enemy troops 
and supplies in the battle zone. Lead- 
ers of the Army Air Corps of those 
days were no more successful in ob- 
taining proper emphasis on the long- 
range bomber than were their friends 
in Naval Air successful in obtaining 
proper emphasis on the carrier, both 
of which came later. 

As the second world war pro- 
gressed it became evident that air 
power was not a military force to be 
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circumscribed by the requirements of 
the surface force. Its leaders and 
-technical experts could no longer be 
considered subordinates in a two-arm 
team. War situations arose where both 
ground and sea operations were at- 
tuned to the air strategy. The natural 
result was the Army-Navy-Air team 
which was raised to its highest per- 
fection in the European theater. After 
the war, unification formalized this 
kind of cooperation. 

Some erroneous conclusions have 
been drawn from operations in Korea 
to date. It has been said that 
the Air Force overemphasized stra- 
tegic bombing and neglected tactical 
aviation. It also has been suggested 
that we revert to the pre-second- 
world-war organizational status. But 
critics fail to realize that the major 
requirements of each service are de- 
termined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who are governed in their decisions 
by the existing or anticipated world 
situation, and by the size of the annual 
military budget. 


HE present organization of our mil- 
"Th oer forces may have some faults, 
but it is essentially right. It insures 
that all services have proper repre- 
sentation in the councils of war. It 
may be too inflexible to take advan- 
tage of the weapons of the future. But 
today we are concerned with proper 
employment of today’s weapons. 
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Rescue: A badly burned United States Navy pilot, 
shot down off the Korean coast by flak, is towed to 





but he gamely 
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a destroyer by a sailor (left). Others try to help, 


climbs aboard almost unaided. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


INTERNATIONAL 





New York, Center of Peace—or War? 


By last week New York’s sultry summer 
heat was ebbing fast. Furs and trim suits 
blossomed in Fifth Avenue department- 
store windows. Uptown, downtown, and 
crosstown pneumatic drills echoed in the 
brick canyons as workers tirelessly tore 
up the streets while traffic snarled amid 
honking taxi horns for block after block. 
Uptown, downtown, and crosstown, other 
workers pushed a host of new buildings 
into the crowded skyline. 

At the fateful summer's end of 1950, 
New York City—man’s biggest urban 
achievement and the world’s No. 1 atomic 
target—appeared singularly happy, busy, 
prosperous, and unconcerned by the dark 
future. The United Nations, perhaps the 
key to that future, did not seem to bulk 
much larger in the city’s life than its new 
Secretariat building at the East River 
end of 42nd Street did in the city’s sky- 





alternates, and their staffs convening at 
Flushing Meadow for the fifth annual fall 
session of the General Assembly. 

The Flushing Meadow building, built 
for the New York (“World of Tomorrow” ) 
World’s Fair and later turned into a skat- 
ing rink, is used in the world of today for 
the comparatively rare séances of the full 
Assembly. The old slaughterhouse site 
along the East River north of 42nd Street 
is now occupied by 750 of the Secretariat 
members who were hurriedly moved 
there from Lake Success last month to 
free space for Sperry’s Korean war orders. 
This $65,000,000 project, into which the 
whole Secretariat will move by the turn 
of the year and the General Assembly in 
time for its 1952 session, now looks like a 
cross between Hiroshima, an Erector set, 
and a glazier’s dream house. 

The UN’s permanent headquarters is 


Manhattan. No fewer than eighteen na- 
tions, including Great Britain, occupy 
offices in the Empire State Building and 
six more in Rockefeller Center. The 
French more chicly maintain theirs in 
what looks like an eighteenth-century 
French mansion on 79th Street just off 
Fifth Avenue, and the Russians, in a Park 
Avenue mansion at 68th Street. 

The United States, as the host nation, 
has the biggest headquarters, spreading 
over the 18th, 19th, 21st, and 23rd floors 
at 2 Park Avenue. This all-year-round 
U.S. Mission ups its staff from 185 to 250 
during the Assembly session and adds 
$150,000 to its annual budget of 
$1,250,000. It is so big that it has its own 
Secretary General, Richard Winslow. 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin’s corner 
office, appropriately enough, looks out on 
the UN’s 42nd Street skyscraper. Its big 
globe last week was turned to Korea. 

Among hotels the Waldorf-Astoria is 
the top choice of most top delegates. 
Ambassador Austin, with Mrs. Austin and 
a lone servant, occupies Suite 42-A 

















What makes a world capital? 


line (see cover). Nonetheless, the UN— 
both as ideal and as physical fact—had 
done something to transform New York 
into the first capital of the world. 

The United Nations is the labyrinth of 
the Sperry Gyroscope war. plant at Lake 
Success and the gray limestone of the 
New York City building on the old Flush- 
ing dumps and the up-ended sandwich of 
the Secretariat building in Manhattan. 
It is the 1,200 foot-a-minute elevators of 
the Empire State Building and the tiled 
dankness of the Queens Midtown Tunnel. 
And on Sept. 19, it will be 295 delegates 
(five for each of the 59 nations), 295 
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An ultra-smart hotel, a glass house, an ex-skating rink, a war factory 


still at Lake Success, just across the 
Nassau County line on Long Island. 
While three-quarters of the Sperry plant 
is bustling with war orders, the United 
Nations is still striving for peace in the 
other quarter—the 659,000 square feet 
which it rents for $202,831 annually. 
There the UN Secretariat still hopes, the 
Security Council still wrangles, and the 
Assembly’s six committees once again 
will debate quinquelingually (English, 
French, Spanish, Russian, and Chinese). 

Since the UN doesn’t provide office 
space for its member nations, they all 
maintain their own, mostly in midtown 


(tremendous living room, dining room, 
two bedrooms, office, and kitchen) in the 
Waldorf .Towers all year around. The 
Plaza, Savoy Plaza, St. Regis, Pierre, 
Sherry Netherland, and Ambassador are 
among the other diplomatic hotels. 
The United States takes some 50 rooms, 
in which its staff members generally 
double up, in the Vanderbilt, across the 
street from 2 Park Avenue. The British 
take a big bloc in Essex House because it 
has refrigerators in every room and a 
view of Central Park. Most nations’ all- 
year-round representatives to the UN, 
whether capitalist or Communist, live on 
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or just off Fifth or Park Avenues. Among 
the few residing on the unfashionable 
West Side are the Chinese and Israeli. 

Roads to Success: The Long Island 
Rail Road doesn’t run often enough and 
comes only to within bus-drive distance 
of Flushing and Lake Success for UN 
personnel from Manhattan. The UN and 
its member nations therefore maintain 
fleets of cars. The UN uses its 22 Buicks 
(49 or 50) to shuttle back and forth 
every half hour. After leaving 42nd 
Street, these avoid the Queens Midtown 
Tunnel in favor of the Queensboro 
Bridge, thus wasting five minutes but 
saving the 25-cent tunnel toll. 

The UN rents 100 more cars, by com- 
petitive bidding, for the Assembly ses- 
sion. It also has one Cadillac town car for 
Secretary General Trygve Lie. Although 
entitled to the “UN 1” license plate, Lie 
doesn’t use it. Instead, he uses an ordi- 
nary New York license plate so as to 
avoid publicity and to keep his chauf- 
feurs from breaking traffic laws. 

One block of UN license plates, roughly 
from #10 to #350, is earmarked for those 
permanently assigned UN delegates and 
staff members who have full diplomatic 
immunity from prosecution for anything 
from overtime parking to murder. It is 
only this small group also that is ex- 
empted from direct taxation such as the 
New York City sales tax of 2 per cent 
and the liquor tax. This diplomatic im- 
munity, of course, does not apply to the 
Americans. Thus Sir Gladwyn Jebb of 
Britain can import his Scotch and Jacob 
A. Malik of Russia his vodka much 
cheaper than Austin can buy his bourbon. 

A UN diplomat’s work is never done. 
It is the personal contacts at formal ban- 
quets or informal get-togethers, whether 





of top delegates or working-level ad- 
visers, that set the stage for what is en- 
acted by the embryo world parliament. 
As Trygve Lie’s social arbiter, Jehan de 
Noue, a red-faced, redheaded French 
war hero (he doesn’t use his title of 
Comte), is the UN’s Emily Post. 

The United States, as host nation, tries 
not to be ostentatious in its entertain- 
ment. Besides, it can’t afford to be on its 
niggardly entertainment allowance. Am- 
bassador Austin personally controls the 
purse strings. The ambassador often gives 
small dinners in his Waldorf suite, for 
which Mrs. Austin plans American-type 
menus and at which the discussion often 
lasts until 1 or 2 a.m. This’ year he will 
also have a Metropolitan Opera box to 
which to invite fellow delegates for every 
Saturday matinée. About the only lavish 
“reception”—it isn’t called a cocktail party 
—at which the United States plays host 
each year is one normally thrown at the 
Waldorf by the Secretary of State on the 
Assembly’s opening day. 

Foreign delegations use the Waldorf 
more than any other hotel for their offi- 
cial entertainments. They never face any 
problem of racial discrimination here 
such as still crops up elsewhere on rare 
occasions. Other internationally minded 
hotels, such as those at which foreign 
delegations live, and smart restaurants, 
such as the Chambord and Colony, also 
are popular. Each delegation’s scale of 
entertainment, of course, depends on its 
finances. The ‘Egyptians, notably, have 
Faroukian expense accounts. So do the 
oil-rich Saudi Arabians. While most na- 
tions obey protocol in selecting guests, 
the Russians boycott the Nationalist Chi- 
nese and vice versa. So also, at least up to 
now, do the Arabs and the Israeli. Some 


nations give precedence to American 
guests because of the UN’s being on 
American soil; others treat all as equals. 

Ways to Relax: National tastes play 
their part in how each delegation enter- 
tains. Dr. Tingfu S. Tsiang of China takes 
guests to the Old China or Ding Ho, 
although he doesn’t insist they eat with 
chop. sticks. The Brazilians go especially 
for the Brazilian Semon’s. The Syrians, 
besides just happening to like the St. 
Kegis, patronize the Golden Horn for its 
Middle Eastern food. The Moslems at 
the UN, incidentally, are not especially 
orthodox so far as the traditional bans 
against liquor and pork go. Delegates 
tied close to Lake Success during meals 
can drink at the bar in the Delegates’ 
Lounge, or go to restaurants in nearby 
Great Neck like Au Petit Moulin (At the 
Little Mill). 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain and Jean 
Chauvel of France often entertain at 
their New York clubs, respectively the 
Knickerbocker and the Union. Among 
the unhappier delegations is the Polish, 
which won't patronize the anti-Commu- 
nist Polish restaurants. 

Only .rarely do UN delegates really 
have a chance to relax. When they do, 
virtually all of them like the Metropolitan 
Opera and Broadway musicals. Chileans 
prefer “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” be- 
cause of its song about Chile. The Thais 
go for “Peep Show” because it has King 
Bhumibol’s songs. The Australians, New 
Zealanders, British, and Yugoslavs, as 
well as Trygve Lie, are baseball fans. 
Chauvel likes chamber music; Tsiang 
likes museums, and Jebb likes croquet, 
for which he makes up his own rules. The 
Latins are the most avid night-club-goers. 
The Russians just like to be alone. 





Newsweek—@ Wergele* 


A diplomat’s work is never done, even when he’s in the Lake Success lounge or out to lunch 
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INTERNATIONAL 


American Plans for Permanent UN Military Readiness 


Of all the diplomatic gatherings held 
in New York this month the most signifi- 
cant will be the meeting of the 59-nation 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
One reason is that the U.S. delegation 
has drafted proposals making fundamen- 
tal changes in the UN. Edward Weintal, 
NEwswEEk’s diplomatic correspondent, 
gives a preview of these proposals. 


The American delegation has arrived 
in New York determined that any future 
Soviet aggression against the United Na- 
tions will henceforth be met by genuine 
and effective counteraction of all the 
United Nations. If American plans are 
carried through successfully, the sham 
of a UN action, under the UN flag, being 
fought virtually alone by American GI’s 
will not be repeated in the future. 

In a three-pronged program designed 
to insure at least a minimum participation 
ot all UN members, the United States 
will propose at the General Assembly 
session that: 

1—Each member should permanently 
earmark a part of its military establish- 
ment and the resources to sustain it for 
the exclusive use of the United Nations. 

2—A United Nations “Peace Patrol” 
should be created by the Assembly and 
remain permanently at its call ready to 
proceed to any spot of the world threat- 
ened with aggression. 

3—The Assembly should always be 
ready to convene at 24 hours’ notice and 
to recommend, by a two-thirds majority, 
the dispatch of the “Peace Patrol” or 
other UN military units, when necessary. 

In addition, an American project, 
which is still in the discussion stage and 
may be abandoned because of the com- 
plexities of organization, calls for a UN 
Foreign Legion to absorb volunteers from 
nations not now UN members. 

The aggregate UN forces envisaged 
by the American proposals will number 
at least 100,000 men. The plans also 
provide for the organization of individual 
forces on a regional basis. Diplomatic 
machinery has already been set into 
motion for a special meeting of the Inter- 
American Defense Board to consider re- 
gional arrangements for Latin American 
units, to be called as soon as the program 
is adopted by the Assembly. 


Significance— 


American policymakers realize that 
the program will in effect, if not in name, 
radically revise the UN charter which 
places enforcement action within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Security Coun- 
cil. They believe, however, that the 
moral suasion of a two-thirds Assembly 
“recommendation” will be as effective as 
a Security Council enforcement resolu- 
tion without being subject to the inevi- 
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table Soviet veto. The American 
commitment under this plan would be 
small and the possibility of Congressional 
opposition would thereby be minimized. 

The immediate impetus for the U. S. 
anti-aggression proposal was provided by 
the fiasco of the UN appeal for ground 
troops in Korea. Two and a half months 
after the aggression, only the GI’s and a 
handful of British troops are battling the 


Korean aggressors and no other foreign 
troops are in sight. Promises have been 
made in haste but apparently repented 
in leisure. Thailand is one example. The 
Thais have officially and proudly offered 
to send a “combat team” of some 4,000 
men. It was soon discovered, however, 
that the Thais did not have a combat 
team, did not know what it was, and 
finally sent General MacArthur a list of 
some 10,000 Thai volunteers with the 
implied invitation “to come and get them 
if you can.” 

Pakistan is another. The original Palk- 
istani assurance to take the UN appeal 
under serious and favorable consideration 
has now degenerated into a series of 
excuses, some based on Pakistan’s con- 
stitution and others on Pakistan’s inability 
to do anything pending the settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute with India. U. S. 
officials have little doubt that once a suc- 
cessful American offensive against the 
North Koreans is launched there will be 
plenty of United Nations troops on the 
American bandwagon. But they also sus- 
pect that, under one pretext or another, 


troops will be held back until then. 

The American plan has been the sub- 
ject of lively discussions with the British 
and French. Both are willing to go along, 
though without too much enthusiasm. 
Surprisingly, the British and French are 
willing to support points 1 and 2 which 
call for substantive action but have 
balked at making the Assembly subject 
to call on 24 hours’ notice. The British 





Acme 
These GI's, tired of fighting alone in Korea, welcome Brigadier Coad, 
commander of the British brigade 


contend that existing procedure, with 
minor changes, is adequate for the pur- 
pose of calling the Assembly almost at 
will and fear that the formality of a re- 
solution will expose the Western powers 
to a charge of steamroller tactics by the 
“neutral” countries. Unless a last-minute 
compromise is effected, the U. S. is de- 
termined to submit all three proposals in 
the face of British and French opposition, 
believing that the situation calls for dra- 
matic rather than legalistic action. The 
British promised to abstain rather than 
to vote against the U.S. proposal and 
the French are likely-to do the same. 
These American anti-aggression plans 
were devised and drafted by John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary Acheson’s Republican 
adviser. They have been approved by 
the Secretary, President Truman, and 
the full U. S. delegation. Final drafting 
touches are still being put on the plan by 
State Department legal experts. True to 
the traditions of their calling, the experts 
have changed Dulles’s simple designation 
of a “Peace Patrol” to that of a “Peace 
Reconnaissance Commission.” 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS: 


On the Waldorf Table 


Unlike the great capitals of Europe, 
New York has no government buildings, 
no ancient palaces suitable for interna- 
tional gatherings. New York turns to the 
massive Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and there, 
this week, the French, British, and Amer- 
ican foreign-affairs chiefs and the nine 
other foreign ministers of the Atlantic 
treaty powers convene. 

Foreign Secretary Bevin has a living 
room, bedroom, and bath on the 23rd 
floor, overlooking the East River. Foreign 
Minister Schuman has similar quarters 
one floor below. Secretary Acheson is 
somewhat more commodiously housed on 
a higher floor. Russia’s redoubtable rep- 
resentative in the UN General Assembly, 
Foreign Minister Vyshinsky, will not par- 
ticipate in the foreign ministers’ meetings. 
Presumably he will stay, not with his 
colleagues at the Waldorf, but with his 
compatriots in their rented estate at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, N.Y. 

The foreign ministers will meet in a 
suite on the 37th floor. It boasts a 30- by 
50-foot main room with a vast mirror at 
one end and windows in its three ex- 
posures, three bedrooms for committee 
meetings, and a dining room for snacks. 
Last week the State Department's huge 
mahogany conference table was shipped 
from Washington and installed in the 
green-walled main room. Over the green 
baize cloth which will probably cover the 
table, the ministers will discuss: 

Germany: The French and British are 
reconciled to immediate formation of a 
centralized German security police-army 
and eventual German participation in a 
European army. But they still insist Ger- 
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The Japanese Peace Treaty 


Instead of ending hopes for a 
Japanese peace treaty, as appeared 
likely, the Korean war accelerated 
State Department efforts in this 
direction. By last week the final 
U.S. treaty draft was completed 
and ready to be discussed with the 
British. So minor are Anglo-Ameri- 
can disagreements that this phase 
could be concluded in a matter 
of weeks. 

The chief stumbling block in 
formulating the U.S. draft was the 
long-standing argument between 
the State and Defense Depart- 
ments concerning post-treaty Amer- 
ican bases in Japan. The Korean 
war helped demonstrate that fixed 
bases would not deter and might 
provoke an aggressor. Therefore, a 
State-Defense compromise provides 
that for the time being the defense 
of Japan will rest on an “interna- 
tional” (possibly UN) army. But 
its main components will be the 
United States and a Japanese Army 
—when one is created. As the Jap- 
anese component is strengthened, 
the U. S. Army in Japan will be 
reduced until Washington is satis- 
fied that Japan is capable of de- 
fending itself. 
¢ ~ 











man rearmament take place only after 
France and Britain are supplied with 
American arms. The U.S. is advocating 
simultaneous rearmament of Germany 
and the rest of Europe. All three powers 
agree on considerable political and 


economic concessions to the Germans, 
such as greater authority in foreign af- 


fairs and lifting steel-production quotas. 

Atlantic: President Truman’s decision 
to send additional troops to Western 
Europe was announced at.this time to 
stimulate the Atlantic Pact gathering and 
spur European powers to greater speed 
in increasing their own armed contribu- 
tions to European defense. 

China: The British favor admission of 
Communist China into the UN, and the 
French support them with reservations. 
Until recently the U. S. position has been 
that we will neither oppose nor favor it 
but will abide by the wishes of the ma- 
jority. This position has now changed. We 
actively oppose the seating of the Com- 
munists until the Peking regime gives 
evidence, by deeds and not words, that 
it has withdrawn support from the North 
Koreans and Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas in 
Indo-China and intends to observe in- 
ternational obligations and usages. 

Formosa: The U.S. is attempting to 
bridge differences with the British by 
proposing to submit a resolution to the 
General Assembly stressing: (a) the 
need for a peaceful settlement of the 
problem, (b) the inherent right of the 
Formosan people to decide their own 
future, and (c) the need for a UN com- 
mission to examine all aspects of the 
situation and to report to the Assembly. 


BRITAIN: 


Rearmament and Wages 


In London and in Brighton last week 
Britain’s leaders faced up to the prospect 
of war. In the capital, the Labor Cabinet 
prepared for the defense debate when 
Parliament returns this week with secret 
talks on rearmament and the sacrifices 
each Briton would have to make. In the 


Furopean Photo- 


Acheson, Bevin and Schuman hold a foreign ministers’ meeting at the Waldorf without Vyshinsky’s help 
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south-coast seaside resort an hour’s train 
ride away, the men and women who 
would make both the arms and the 
sacrifices also talked—but not so quietly. 

At the 82nd annual convention of the 
Trades Union Congress 900 delegates 
representing 8,000,000 British workers 
met to debate how far they would recon- 
cile the government’s and their own 
wishes for the next year. An uneasy 
atmosphere pervaded the sunny, pseudo- 
Oriental Dome, where George IV stabled 
the horses he rode down from London. 
The workers agreed on the necessity of 
rearmament for their own preservation, 
but they had a price, and the TUC broke 
cut in open revolt against the Labor 
government it had always supported. 
Defying Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s 
semi-apologetic request for continued 
restraints, the delegates demanded an 
end to the wage freeze adopted during 
the 1948 -economic crisis. Worse still, 
the resolution was moved by a Commu- 
nist, Walter Stevens, secretary of the 
Electrical Trades Union. 

The Reds, who command only about 
500,000 direct supporters among all union 
members, also led a noisy fight to ban the 
atom bomb. Their proposal was finally 
voted down, but the 3-to-1 margin was 
surprisingly large backing for the Com- 
munist-inspired resolution. Red speakers 
had played on the average Briton’s hor- 
ror of the bomb, as when Dr. P. W. 
Brian of the Communist-led Association 
of Scientific Workers described the mon- 
sters that he said would be born to 
victims of atomic radiation. 

But the Labor Party maintained its 
traditional leadership of the TUC when 
the delegates shouted their approval of 
the United Nations Korean campaign by 
12-to-1 majority. The Reds scarcely mur- 
mured when Sir Vincent Tewson, the 
general secretary of the TUC, moved the 
resolution, and even the drunken sailor 
in the visitors’ gallery ceased his heckling 
when Tewson praised American soldiers 
for their speedy action in Korea. 


The RAF’s Latest Models 


Britain’s future air power for the de- 
fense of Western Europe was on display 
last week. Air chiefs from almost every 
country this side of the Iron Curtain 
were invited to the five-day annual dis- 
play of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors at Farnborough, Hampshire. 
They prodded the planes to their hearts’ 
content, and from the kindly air crews 
they gleaned much information closely 
kept secret from the British public. So 
too did Iron Curtain officials, who came 
by paying the 35-cent admission fee on 
the public opening day. Among the 58 
planes they saw: 
>The de Havilland Venom N.F.2, a night 
jet fighter 33 per cent more powerful 
than the de Havilland Vampire which, 
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An Opinion on Acheson 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


EPEATEDLY in recent months I have 
been asked for my personal esti- 
mates of Secretaries Acheson and 
Johnson. The persistence of the in- 
quiries leads me to think that many 
thoughtful citizens earnestly desire 
opinions on these two men from inde- 
pendent observers in Washington. I 
will therefore set forth my ... 
views as candidly as I can, 
taking Acheson this week 
and Johnson next. 

In fairness to the reader, I 
should recall that I have long 
expressed in this space and 
elsewhere strong convictions 
about Soviet purposes and 
American security. In my 
first column on the problems 
facing Harry Truman as 
President (Newsweek, April 30, 
1945), I said the most important was 
“what to do about Russia.” I pointed 
out that the Kremlin was already 
welching on its promises and said that 
even the breakup of the San Francisco 
Conference would be “less dangerous 
than the prolongation of false illusions” 
about the methods and purposes of 
the Kremlin. Under the heading “We 
Must Stay There to Collect” (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 1, 1945), I expressed the 
fear that the “pell-mell withdrawal 
and dismantling” of our armed forces 
would mean the loss of the peace. 

In the four years prior to the Korean 
aggression, I stated frequently my 
view that we should be spending 
$18,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 
for defense as “a prudent minimum” 
instead of $10,000,000,000 to $13,- 
500,000,000. 


HAVE advocated every measure de- 
I signed to check Communist aggres- 
sion, to provide us with allies, and to 
strengthen our allies: aid to Greece 
and Turkey, the Marshall plan (sev- 
eral weeks before Marshall proposed 
it), a North Atlantic defensive alliance 
(in the spring of 1948, nearly a year 
before it was consummated), rapid, 
large-scale rearming of Western Eu- 
rope, etc. (I repeatedly expressed the 
view that the $1,000,000,000-a-year 
pre-Korea program of military aid was 
utterly inadequate.) 

Disagreeing with the Administra- 
tion’s China policy, I favored military 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 





I have consistently held that our 
defense and foreign policies, involving 
the survival or destruction of civil- 
ization, should stand above partisan 
politics and all other considerations. 

I recall my own published views 
solely to indicate my measuring rod— 
or, if the reader prefers, my bias. 
From my viewpoint, the 
Secretaries of State and 
Defense should be judged 
only by what they add to or 
subtract from our prospects 
of survival. 

Applying this criterion to 
Acheson, I consider the 
following data pertinent: 

As Under Secretary of 
State he advocated firm op- 
position to the Soviet threats 
to Iran and Turkey in 1946-47 and aid 
to Greece and Turkey. He helped to 
frame the Truman Doctrine and what 
became known as the Marshall plan. 

As Secretary of State, he has made, 
in my opinion, a number of mistakes. 
At the time I criticized particularly 
the white paper on China, his earlier 
view on Formosa, and his post-trial 
comments on Hiss. 

Among many deeds to his credit 
are: an expert job of concluding the 
Atlantic Pact and pushing through a 
military-assistance program in the face 
of many obstacles. More than any 
other person, except the President, he 
was responsible for the decision to 
meet squarely the aggression in Korea. 
Behind the scenes he has worked hard 
for a stronger defense, the more rapid 
rearmament of Europe, and _ similar 
measures vital to our security. 

Among Acheson’s assets: excellent 
mental equipment, a knowledge of 
world affairs, which can be gained only 
by experience, a basic understanding 
of the relationship of armed strength 
to effective diplomacy (unusual in a 
lawyer). Perhaps most important of 
all, there is iron in his make-up. 


HE notion that Acheson is “soft” 

toward Communism is utterly false. 
He has been very much harder on that 
score than have any but six or eight of 
his numerous Congressional critics. 

In summary: Acheson is one of the 
strongest and toughest men on the 
national security team (in which I 
include the entire Congress). 
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They SGU Shake Hands: In 


International 


Vienna a Soviet captain and an 


tmerican lieutenant exchange a formal handclasp as the Rus- 
sian turns over the rotating command of the international district. 


with the Gloster Meteor, is now the 
backbone of Western defense. It will be 
ready for squadron action in six months. 
>The Hawker P-1081 jet fighter, which 
experts predict will be the Spitfire of the 
next war. It is to be ready for action in 
about two years’ time. 

The English Electric Co.’s Canberra 
high-altitude jet bomber. The fastest in 
the world, it is already in production for 
the Royal Air Force. 

>A Meteor research plane equipped with 
two Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire turbo- 
jets, the most powerful in the world. 
They are, in fact, too powerful for any 
present plane, and it will be several 
vears before engineers design one to 
utilize the jet’s full power. 


FRANCES: 


Red Roundup 


One evening last April a solitary stroll- 
er above the banks of Lake de Geronis, 
near Toulouse, spied a wooden case in 
the water, one corner stuck in a muddy 
bank. Horrified at the discovery that the 
case contained the body of a woman, he 
ran to inform the police. The body was 
that of a Spanish woman named 
Redempcién Montaner, the wife of a 
Toulouse grocer. Last week its discovery 
led to the greatest French police oper- 
ation since the liberation. 

Miguel Montaner, the woman’s hus- 
band, was an active agent of a Spanish 
Communist ring. He was shot down on a 
secret mission on the Spanish side of the 
frontier and before dying in a Barcelona 


30 


hospital divulged secrets to Franco's 
police. The Spanish police, as a result of 
the revelations, made a series of arrests, 
but the suspected assassins of Redemp- 
cidn escaped, 

They fled to Paris, and it was believed 
that they were given shelter by Soviet 
agents, supplied with Belgian and Dutch 
visas, and finally spirited onto a Soviet 
ship at Ostend. A few days later another 
Spaniard suspected, like the Montaner 
couple, of knowing too much, was as- 
sassinated in Paris, and a police inspector, 
investigating the evidence, was black- 
jacked on a road near Toulouse. Little by 
little these incidents led to the discovery 
of a very widespread Spanish Communist 
spy ring which operated in close contact 
with Soviet overseers and gathered doc- 
umentary and photographic evidence for 
the Comintorm. A big Communist arms 
cache also was discovered in a forest of 
Southwestern France. 

A month’s secret police work led to the 
signing of warrants for the arrest of 400 
foreign operators, the majority Spanish, 
and the rest Bulgarians, Russians, Ruma- 
nians, Poles, Yugoslavs, Czechs, and Ital- 
ians. The active head of the investigation 
was one of the most vigorous anti-Com- 
munists in France—Eugéne Thomas, 47- 
year-old Secretary of State attached to 
the Ministry of Interior. 

At dawn one day last week 60 police 
cars, carrying 150 special agents, sped 
out from Thomas’s headquarters in the 
Interior Ministry in Paris. Simultaneously 
roundups began in Toulouse, Lille, Stras- 
bourg, Lyon, Mulhouse, Marseille, and 
smaller centers. Three hours later Thomas 


knew the arrests totaled 266. The most 
important man on the list, however, had 
skipped: the famous General Enrique 
Lister of the Spanish Civil War Interna- 
tional Brigade. 

Those arrested were divided into two 
categories. All from the Iron Curtain 
countries and Italy were earmarked for 
deportation, and within a few hours six- 
teen were passed across the German 
frontier at Kehl to be transferred to the 
Russian Zone in Germany. The 160 
Spaniards were offered a choice of going 
to Iron Curtain countries or to Corsica, 
where they would be under constant 


_ military surveillance. One hundred and 


thirty preferred Corsica. 


GERMANY: 


The Lady Vanishes 


Noel Field, who was called a Russian 
spy in the Hiss perjury trial and an Amer- 
ican spy in the satellite treason trials, 
vanished in Prague in May 1949. His 
German-born wife, Herta, disappeared 
there a.few months later. His architect 
brother, Hermann, was never seen again 
after he went to the Warsaw airport to 
board a plane for Prague last August. 
This August, Allied intelligence officers 


announced last week, Noel Field's 
adopted daughter, 25-year-old Mrs. 


Robert Wallach, arrived in Berlin on a 
plane from Frankfurt, checked through 
customs, pushed open the swinging doors 
of the airport terminal—and vanished. 


IRAN: 


Kurds Follow the Leader 


A secret Soviet radio in Azerbaijan last 
week broadcast this inflammatory par- 
allel to the Kurdish tribesmen just across 
the border in Iran: “Korea is an example 
of partisan activities ... There the parti- 
sans are attached to the army ... The 
partisans of Kurdistan harass the 
army and police [and] shoot govern- 
ment officials ... This partisan action is 
armed revolution in Kurdistan.” 

The Kurds, husky, Aryan nomads from 
whose stock came Saladin, the terror of 
the Crusaders, have long dreamed of 
carving a separate Kurdistan from Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey. Now the Javanrudi 
tribe obeyed the Communist call to revo- 
lution. Government troops battled them 
in the gray mountains of Kermanshah 
Province, and bombers blasted _ their 
squalid villages of tents and mud huts. 
The 2,000 rebels were quickly put down, 
but the radio across the border went on: 
“The treacherous American imperialists 
have given bombs to the Teheran gov- 
ernment so it may use them against the 
Kurds. If war breaks out, the Kurdish 
nation will fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet Army.” 
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Refresh... Add Zest to the Hour 


In town, ice-cold Coca-Cola is around 
the corner from anywhere. But out where 
there are no corners, the hero of the party 


is the one who brings the Coke along— 


ice cold in the han2y picnic cooler. 


Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1980, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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THE OPEN ROAD IS A BRIGHT AND WONDERFUL INVITATION 
WHEN YOURE BEHIND THE WHEEL OF A NEW PONTIAC— 


A BEAUTY, A SUPERB PERFORMER AND A GREAT VALUE! 























THE REPUBLIC: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Honor System of Inflation Control 


America is to have both guns and but- 
ter, but more guns and not quite so much 
butter. There are to be jobs for all at 
good pay, but there are to be more dol- 
lars in bank accounts and fewer new cars 
in garages. If Americans spend with re- 
straint and save with gusto, they will 
escape, at least for the time being, the 
more onerous kinds of government reg- 
ulation. But they'll have to pay higher 
taxes, and none of them will be allowed 
to get rich out of rearmament. 

Broadcasting his second fireside chat 
in eight days, President Harry S. Truman 
told his compatriots last Saturday night 
that this is how things were going to be 
for them in the immediate future, if they 
were not among those summoned to 
serve in the armed forces. However, 
more Americans than previously planned 
were to be put under arms. 

Over all, it was a bright picture he 
painted of America’s tomorrow. Although 
he said the present military budget of 
$15,000,000,000 would be doubled in 
the next fiscal year and pushed beyond 
$30,000,000,000 after that, he also pre- 
dicted that gross national product, now 
running at the rate of $275,000,000,000, 
would exceed $00,000,000,000 by 1954. 
With the economy expanding thus, he 
suggested, the problem of rearming our- 
selves and our allies could be solved 
without too painful austerity. 

But he added that the $5,000,000,000 
tax bill now on its way through Congress 
will not be enough. In fact, it is only a 
start. He will propose to Congress at its 
next session that it enact an excess-profits 
tax and raise other levies high enough 
to put rearmament on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. He said high taxes are needed 
both to finance rearmament and to check 
inflation, which otherwise can be costly 
and even disastrous to the nation. 

In effect, the President put Americans 
on their honor not to hoard, not to spend 
money lavishly on nonessentials, and not 
to contribute in other ways to inflation. 
He will give the honor system a trial and 
then, if it doesn’t work, will use the 
stand-by powers Congress already has 
given him to control prices and wages. He 
is setting up the machinery for control 
and will have it ready to use when and 
if needed (for details, see page 65). 

“It is your fight, the fight of all of us, 
and it can be won only if all of us fight 
it together,” he said. 


Significance— 

Democratic politicians felt that the 
President’s program, which would defer 
most economic controls at least until after 


the Congressional elections, would help 
them hold control of the House and 
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Senate. But Republicans, following the 
example of Gov. Thomas Dewey of New 
York, were getting ready for an attempt 
to sell voters the idea that Mr. Truman 
was making things too easy now—and for 
political reasons—to safeguard the future 
security of the nation adequately. 
There no longer was any doubt that 
the Korean war and the partial mobiliza- 
tion it produced would become the 
central issue in the fall elections and that 
the outcome of these elections would 
affect the nation’s future course vitally. 


LABOR: 


Aid for H.S.T. 


President Truman sat down to dinner 
at the Statler in Washington the night 
before his fireside chat to break bread 
with 50 labor leaders. Pleased that he 
would not freeze wages immediately in 
spite of recent pattern-setting wage in- 
creases in the automobile industry, the 
labor chiefs said they wanted only to 
help the President bear his war burdens. 
The President said it was a relief to have 


people offering help, not asking for it. 
Philip Murray, CIO chief, and William 
Green, AFL head, spoke briefly. The 
President responded. Rapport was ramp- 
ant. Green had suggested that labor 
might give a no-strike pledge for the 
duration. But John L. Lewis, the miners’ 
leader, who was not present, had told 
Green, in effect, to go roll his hoop. 


POLITICS: 


The New York Nominees 


From the keynote address onward, the 
delegates to the New York State Demo- 
cratic Convention at Rochester last week 
were herded like sheep: 

PIn just 75 minutes, a man whom many 
did not know and more doubted could 
win was chosen unanimously to run for 
governor of the state. Congressman 
Walter A. Lynch of the Bronx had been 
hand-picked by the New York bosses 
four days before his actual nomination, 
under the velvet-iron prodding of Bronx 
leader, Ed Flynn. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. and Oscar 
Ewing, two far better known aspirants, 
were frozen out. 

PJames A. Farley, who roamed the col- 
umned lobby of the Seneca Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters, looking like a 
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lonely, deposed kingmaker, couldn't 
even mobilize enough delegates to get 
the name of his man, Judge Charles 
Froessel, placed before the convention. 
When the convention adjourned at 
2:40 p.m. last Thursday, the bosses had 
exactly what they wanted. Though he 
might be beaten, Lynch’s nomination for 
governor, they thought, would help 
clinch the Catholic vote for their candi- 
date for mayor of New York City. With 
Lynch for governor, Herbert Lehman, of 
the Jewish faith, renominated for the 


Aldrich and other Wall Streeters. The 
GOP would hit hard the theme that the 
Democrats had named a “telephone 
book” ticket made up of unknowns. 

But from the first paragraphs of his 
acceptance speech—which kissed off 
Albany and hovered over Washington— 
Tom Dewey indicated that the stakes in 
the race might be greater than normal. 
At Saratoga, he said: “We are sick of 
midnight reversals, sick of policies which 
invite war ... sick of an Administration 
which in five years wrecked America’s 





Primary Pudding 


Utah Republicans were cheerful. In 
the first of the month’s thirteen primary 
elections, Sept. 5, they had chosen, they 
believed, a man who could run the schol- 
arly, New Dealish Sen. Elbert D. Thomas 
a tough race. Their selection was Wallace 
F. Bennett, 51-year-old immediate past 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who was seeking political 
office for the first time. With the private 
backing of Mormon elders, Bennett de- 





United States Senate, and Ferdinand 
Pecora, an Episcopalian of Italian origin, 
as candidate for mayor of New York City, 
the bosses had a “balanced ticket.” 

Meanwhile, 200 miles away, in Sara- 
toga Springs, Thomas E. Dewey, with his 
usual implacable logic and scant tact, 
was riding herd on the GOP convention. 
He conferred for six hours with the state 
leaders, arranging a slate to his satisfac- 
tion, then accepted his own nomination 
and in turn nominated Joe Hanley to 
oppose Herbert Lehman in the Senate 
race. He approved the choice of Edward 
Corsi as the party candidate to make the 
New York City mayoralty race. 

Corsi might make a better showing 
than any GOP mayoralty candidate in 
the past decade. For Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, the New York City Council 
President who automatically moved into 
the mayor’s office when William O’ Dwyer 
resigned to become ambassador to Mex- 
ico, had broken with the Democratic 
machine and was planning to run as an in- 
dependent. Impy—as the tabloids head- 
lined him—might win enough votes away 
from the regular Democratic candidate, 
Pecora, to give Corsi a sizable boost. 

Statewide, the campaign issues were 
going to be simple. The Democrats would 
charge that the Dewey renomination 
was a “bank draft” forced by Winthrop 
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defenses from the strongest power on 
earth, puts its tanks and ships and now 
its brains in mothballs.” 

Was Tom Dewey running for governor 
or for the Presidential nomination in 52? 
If he carried New York by a large enough 
majority, it might turn out that the big 
loser would not be Walter Lynch of the 
Bronx but Robert Taft of Ohio. 


Words From Ike 


In Denver Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
broke silence last week to kick off the 
Crusade for Freedom, a campaign to 
raise money for a ring of private radio 
stations to fight the Soviet’s “big lie with 
the big truth.” 

The Columbia University president 
confined himself largely to sincere gen- 
eralities: “It is certain that all the specious 
promises of Communism to the needy, 
the unhappy, the frustrated, the down- 
trodden cannot stand against the proven 
record of democracy.” But the Republi- 
can who might dim the Presidential 
hopes of Taft and Dewey in ’52 also took 
a few fliers into what could be called 
campaign oratory: “It would do no good to 
defend our liberties against Communistic 
aggression and lose them to our own 
greed, blindness, or shiftless reliance on 
bureaucracy and the Federal Treasury.” 


Acme Photos 


Lynch was nominated by the bosses; Impellitteri defied them; Dewey (with Hanley) did his own bossing 


feated State Sen. Rue L. Clegg by 39,500 
to 8,990. Utah Democrats, fearful that 
NAM money would support Bennett's 
campaign, were worried, and labor lead- 
ers were calling on national AFL and CIO 
headquarters for help for Thomas, who 
had been unopposed for renomination. 
In Nevada, the issues in November 
would be less sharply drawn. The State's 
Democrats, by three to one, renominated 
Pat McCarran, 74, for his fourth Senate 
term despite the vigorous campaign of 
George Franklin Jr., 34, ex-bomber pilot, 
self-taught lawyer, and_ internationally 
minded Las Vegas chairman of Atlantic 
Union. McCarran’s Republican opponent 
will be George Marshall, conservative 
ex-judge who squeaked in over three 
rivals. Other primaries: 
Arizona, Sept. 12, where Democratic 
Sen. Carl Hayden faced his stiffest op- 
position since 1932 from Cecil Miller, 
ultra-conservative farmer, and Robert 
Miller, pharmacist and ex-Wallaceite. 
The GOP was united on Bruce Brockett. 
>New Hampshire, Sept. 12, where the 
maverick, crusading Republican, Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey, was challenged by 
Wesley Powell, 34, former administrative 
assistant to Tobey’s colleague, Styles 
Bridges. Tobey, said Powell, was “a 
Truman Republican.” Powell, retorted 
Tobey, was financed by “power interests. 
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PWashington, Sept. 12, where five Re- 
publicans, including National Committee- 
woman Janet Tourtellotte, and W. Walter 
Williams, former chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, vied 
for the Senatorial nomination. Democrat 
Warren G. Magnuson was unopposed. 
PIn Vermont and Colorado, Sept. 12, 
there were no Senatorial contests. It was 
the same in Rhode Island, Sept. 18. 
Maryland, Sept. 18, where Democratic 
Sen. Millard Tydings was opposed for 
renomination by Hugh J. Monaghan II 
and ex-Rep. John Ambrose Meyer, and 
the Republican race was _ between 
D. John Markey and John Marshall Butler. 
In Wisconsin, Sept. 19, Republican Sen. 
Alexander Wiley had token opposition 
from farmer-boilermaker Edward J. 
Finan. but four were seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination, including Milwaukee's 
former Socialist mayor, Daniel J. Hoan. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Marines Land—on H.S.T. 


The strange series of Presidential ma- 
neuvers began when Rep. Gordon 
L. McDonough, California Republican, 
wrote to Mr. Truman on Aug. 21 to urge 
that the “Marine Corps is entitled to full 
recognition as a major branch of the 
armed services ... and should have its 
own representative on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the Department of Defense.” 

The letter would have gone unseen by 
the President had not Rep. Carl Vinson 
of Georgia and Sen. Millard Tydings of 
Maryland called on him, Aug. 29, to urge 
expansion of the corps to erase its fears 
of extinction. They were followed by 
Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson, who 
agreed with the joint chiefs that Marine 
strength should be kept at 20 per cent of 
the Navy’s, and no more. Wearily, the 
President called for the recently bur- 
geoning White House file on the Marines. 

There was McDonough’s letter. The 
President tossed aside the polite, non- 
committal reply that his naval aide, Rear 
Admiral Robert L. Dennison, had drafted. 
He dictated to his personal secretary. 

“For your information,” he wrote, “the 
Marine Corps is the Navy’s police force 
and as long as I am President that is what 
it will remain. They have a propaganda 
machine that is almost equal to Stalin’s 
... The Chief of Naval Operations is the 
Chief of Staff for the Navy of which 
the Marines are a part.” 

Mr. Truman had no idea the letter 
would be published. Similar messages to 
loyal Democrats usually went into waste- 
baskets. McDonough, no genius at polit- 
ical publicity, buried his in the Sept. 1 
Congressional Record. But a few days 
later, it turned up in Page 1 headlines. 

In Korea, a grimy Marine captain, 
just back from the Naktong bulge and 
angry, declared: “I just don’t believe 
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the President could have said that.” 

In the Senate, Republican Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper said: “This is one of the 
most, if not the most, astoundingly in- 
sulting letters about a glorious American 
institution that any President of the 
United States has ever written.” . 

Other Republicans used the words 
“shocking,” “indiscreet,” and “incredible.” 
In the face of a direct challenge, the only 
Democrat to rise to the President’s de- 
fense was Paul Douglas of Illinois, who 
urged the exercise of “Christian charity” 
and said the President was under “a 
strain which is almost greater than mortal 
man can bear.” Another Democrat, run- 
ning for reelection, said ruefully: “Off 
the record, I'd say that Harry has cost 
me the Marine vote.” 

Washington correspondents, checking 
on the “propaganda machine ... almost 
equal to Stalin’s,” soon discovered and 
reported that the Marines had only one 
official press agent for each 1,388 men on 
duty—compared with the Army’s 619, 
the Navy’s 888, and the Air Force’s 444. 

Elsewhere in Washington, Clay Nixon, 
commandant of the Marine Corps 
League, which was assembling in con- 
vention, declared: “We feel that the 
President ... should make an apology.” 

Hastily, Mr. Truman did. On Sept. 6, 
Gen. Clifton B. Cates, Marine Corps 
commandant, was handed an unpreced- 
ented letter at the White House. In it 
the President said: “I sincerely regret 
the unfortunate choice of language which 
I used in my letter ... to Congressman 
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What's the News from the Home Front? 


McDonough. What I had in mind was 
... the representation of the Marine 
Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have 
been disturbed by the number of com 
munications . . . proposing that the Marine 
Corps have such representation. I feel 
that, inasmuch as the Marine Corps is 
by law an integral part of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, it is already represen- 
ted on the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the 
Chief of Naval Operations ... It is my 
feeling that many of the renewed pleas 
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The President makes his peace with Marine Corps League Commandant Nixon 
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for such representation are the result of 
propaganda inspired by individuals who 
may not be aware of the best interests 
of our defense establishment ... I am 
certain that the Marine Corps itself does 
not indulge in such propaganda.” 

For the corps itself, the President had 
fulsome praise. “I am profoundly aware 
of the magnificent history of the United 
States Marine Corps, and of the many 
heroic deeds of the Marines since ... 
1775,” he wrote. “When I spoke of the 
Marines as the ‘Navy's police force,’ I 
had in mind its immediate readiness ... 
The corps’ ability to carry out whatever 
task may be assigned to it has been 
splendidly demonstrated many times ...” 

They Cheered: A copy of the letter 
was dispatched to Nixon. Delegates to 
the Marine Corps League convention 
heard it read in silence, punctuated by 
boos, but at the end they closed the 
incident with cheers. 

But the President was determined to 
make further amends and appeared at 
the convention on ten minutes’ notice, 
with General Cates. 

In hasty preparation for the distin- 
guished guest, Nixon had warned the 
delegates “no catcalls or horseplay would 
be tolerated.” There weren't any. In- 
stead, Mr. Truman got a standing ovation. 
The hubbub had hardly quieted when 
he had the delegates laughing with him. 
He had begun: “You succeeded in en- 
ticing me over here.” 

The President went on: “When I make 
a mistake, I try to correct it. ... I hope 
that from now on there will never be any 
misunderstandings between us.” 

It ended with the President, an old 
artillery captain, joining the delegates in 
“From the Halls of Montezuma.” As Mr. 
Truman left, there were shouts of “Good 
boy, Harry.” 

Asked by a reporter whether he con- 
sidered the embarrassing incident closed, 
the President said yes he did. 

But the argument would go on for a 
long time. “Now that the Marines have 
landed and Truman has surrendered,” 
commented McDonough, “I still think 
they are entitled to ... a place on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

McDonough wasn’t alone. Rep. Mike 
Mansfield and Senator Douglas, both 
administration Democrats and ex-Ma- 
rines, introduced last Friday legislation 
that would make the Marine Corps com- 
mandant one of the joint chiefs, create 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
the Marines, and boost the corps from a 
pre-Korea strength of 72,000 to 300,000 
men in four divisions and four air wings. 

And the Marine Corps League con- 
vention, though it had made peace with 
the President, called on Congress for a 
seat among the joint chiefs and urged 
the ouster of Secretary of Defense 
Johnson. A similar resolution aimed at 
Secretary of State Acheson was defeated. 
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THE CONGRESS: 


Controlling the Commies 


Everyone wanted to get the Commu- 
nists. But were they to be slapped on the 
wrist or parboiled? For the weary Senate 
that was where the argument began. 

The House had already passed one 
bill to control the Communist Party. It 
embodied the limited measure which 
President Truman had sought and the 
main provisions of the Mundt-Nixon bill. 
Though the President disliked it, the 
House had given its blessing to Rep. John 
Wood’s Subversive Activities Control Bill. 

The Senate had gone much farther. 
Sweeping five other Communist-control 
bills into one catch-all measure, Chair- 
man Pat McCarran of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee had plumped it before 
his now-receptive colleagues. 

Like the Wood bill, the Senate’s anti- 
Communist legislation tightened up pres- 
ent espionage and naturalization laws, 
called for the registration of all Commu- 
nists, probed the party’s financing, pro- 
vided for the registration of the officers 
of all Communist fronts, and, in a pure- 
food-type clause, forced all party organi- 
zations and their clandestine affiliates to 
label their propaganda as Communist. 

Against this all-out measure, the Presi- 
dent's wrist-slap proposal had less chance 
than a capitalist in Russia. 

Last week Sen. Harley M. Kilgore and 
five other Fair Deal senators* introduced 
a bill which they hoped would capture 
the public imagination and take the wind 
out of the McCarran sails. The Kilgore 
substitute, on the face of it, was more 
drastic than anything ever before pro- 
posed. It called for the internment of all 
Communists, members of organizations 





~ *Sens. Herbert H. Lehman, Paul Douglas, Hubert 
Humphrey, Estes Kefauver, and Frank Graham. 
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McCarran had a catch-all 
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Kilgore had a substitute 


seeking the violent overthrow of the 
government, and others who had _re- 
ceived instruction in espionage, sabotage, 
or subversion by a foreign government 
or one of its agents. The concentration- 
camp doors would not open, however, 
until 48 hours after the invasion or im- 
minent invasion of the United States, an 
insurrection, a declaration of war, or a 
joint declaration of emergency by Con- 
gress and the President. 

Enemies of the bill immediately point- 
ed out that it codified a police-state 
system and that the outbreak of war was 
too late a time to go after a potential fifth 
column. They also noted that by setting 
Jan. 1, 1949, as the date after which 
membership in the party would be 
grounds for internment, the Kilgore 
measure would discourage underground 
Communists from breaking with the 
party and telling all to the FBI. Against 
this the anti-McCarran faction insisted 
that the omnibus bill was administratively 
unworkable and would jam the courts. 

The President told his press confer- 
ence on Thursday that he would not 
sign the McCarran bill. He was not so 
sure about the Kilgore bill, but he con- 
sidered it an improvement. 

On Friday, Senator Douglas, who had 
said of the substitute that it was “to the 
McCarran bill as daylight is to darkness, 
and wine is to water,” took the Senate 
floor to deliver a long and _ scholarly 


_ analysis of both measures. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion existed in the upper 
“body; the Senate was seriously con- 


cerned with the Communist menace. 


Secretarial Protest 


He was born, said Oscar L. Chapman, 
“under a tobacco plant.” But in 1949 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Interior. 

Last week, Republican Sen. Andrew F. 
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Schoeppel charged that Chapman 
and his Reclamation Commissioner, 
Michael W. Straus, had maintained 
“a strong and close personal alli- 
ance” with the “Russian Soviet 
cause.” Schoeppel’s case: 
>Chapman was instrumental in the 
hiring of a former “Kremlin agent,” 
one Randolph Feltus, as lobbyist for 
the Alaska Statehood Committee. 
Chapman and Straus had blocked 
a water-development project for 
Formosa which was important to 
the Chinese Nationalist defenders 
of the island (Newsweek, July 17). 
>Chapman and Straus had both 
signed oaths of office on printed 
forms in which the usual loyalty 
affidavits had been _ penciled 
out. Subsequently, Chapman had 
signed a_ loyalty affidavit in 
July 1947. 

PChapman had been listed as a 
member of the Communist front, 
the American League Against War 
and Fascism as late as Oct. 25, 
1939, and had sponsored the Con- 
gress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship on March 18, 1946. 

Though he admitted his accusa- 
tions “might impugn the loyalty” of 
the men he named, Schoeppel em- 
phasized that he was not charging 
any official with disloyalty, treason, 
or perjury. Before the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee, Chapman denied 
that he had any Red ties, that he 
had blocked the Formosa project, 
or that he had a part in hiring 
Feltus. He had not signed a loyalty 
affidavit in 1946 because he had taken 
that oath in 1941. Chapman demanded 
that Schoeppel repeat the charges off 
the floor. 

All he had to leave his family after 
seventeen years of Federal service was 
his reputation, he said, and “by the grace 
of God no man in the Senate or anywhere 
else is going to attack it...” 


PEOPLE: 
20 Years in a ‘Snake Pit’ 


For John Crabb, a 20-year-old Danish 
immigrant, the United States in 1911 was 
no golden land of opportunity. With little 
education, speaking no English, Crabb 
migrated West and earned a precarious 
living as a laborer. Under depression 
conditions in 1931 he became a hobo, 
and lost his left leg jumping from a freight 
train somewhere in Kansas. 

Finally released from the hospital, 
Crabb found a job washing dishes in a 
restaurant at Herington, Kans. Even his 
brief romance with a waitress in the café 
was destined for grief. Crabb took a 
swing at one of his co-workers who made 
advances to the girl and was jailed for it. 

Sullen and hot-tempered by turns, the 
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Soldier's Boy: “Bye, Daddy, hurry home,” 
Bobby Partridge Jr., 2, admonishes as First 
Lt. Robert Partridge entrains at Los An- 
geles for active duty with his outfit, the 
40th Division, California National Guard. 


slight, 5-foot-1 cripple protested his im- 
prisonment by refusing to eat. After a 
hasty examination by a board of physi- 
cians, Crabb was adjudged insane and 
committed to the Topeka State Hospital, 
where he spent nearly twenty hopeless 
years. The harder he tried to prove his 
sanity, the more authorities believed 
him insane. 

Last week Kansas authorities fell over 
themselves trying to right the twenty- 
vear mistake. Crabb had been “the victim 
of circumstance,” explained Dr. L. P. 
Ristine, superintendent at Topeka. His 
long confinement, Ristine said, was due 
to his inability to speak the language 
well, to his hot temper, and to his 
insistence that he was sane. 

Dr. Paul Toussieng, resident physician 
at the hospital, charged that it had been 
one of the worst “snake pits” in the coun- 
try when Crabb was admitted. There 
were five doctors for 1,800 patients; any- 
one who did not “cooperate” was put in 
restraint or seclusion. Because Crabb 
tried to defend himself against the other 
patients, he was judged “violent and 
schizophrenic” and put in the violent 
ward, where he had one battle after 
another. At one time he was called 
“incurably insane.” 





A year ago, the entire state hos- 
pital system was reorganized after 
a long newspaper campaign. Harry 
Leviston, coordinator of profes- 
sional education at the hospital, 
began a fight for Crabb’s release. 
A group of psychiatrists examined 
him and found him sane. A sister in 
Minnesota and a brother in Den- 
mark were located, and the brother 
anxiously accepted responsibility 
for Crabb. A Danish community in 
Topeka bought him a new suit. 
Through Dr. Toussieng, himself a 
Dane, the way was cleared with 
the Danish Embassy for Crabb’s 
return to his homeland. 

Now 59, gray-haired, frail, and 
wearing glasses, John Crabb 
breathed the free air of the Atlan- 
tic as he sailed back to the country 
he had so hopefully left 39 years 
ago. “I’m not resentful,” he said. 
“I'm just glad to get away. I've 
waited a long time for this.” 


SERVICES: 
Draft Difficulties 


In Virginia, three out of four 
1-A’s were failing to pass the Army's 
mentality tests. In Washington, 
D.C., the figure was four out of 
seven. Selective Service headquar- 
ters complained that the Army was 
rejecting 60 per cent of the men 
sent to it by draft boards all over 
the country. The Army’s standards 
were “totally unrealistic,” draft 
director Lewis B. Hershey’s office charged. 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee was pressing 
the Army for an explanation. 

This week, the Army had its answer 
ready. In the armed-forces qualification 
test, it required a score of 13, the Navy 
and the Air Force 30. Rejections, the 
Army would admit, were 50-60 per cent. 
Of men turned down, one in seven failed 
the mental test, one in ten failed both 
mental and physical, and the remainder 
the physical alone. 

Its physical standards, the Army in- 
sisted, were the same as those in the 
second world war. It would take a man 
with only one good eye or one good ear, 
with a couple of little fingers or toes 
missing, or with venereal disease if it 
could cure him. 

The Army was wise to the ways of 
malingerers. Its doctors had been warned 
that “digitalis ... may be taken to cause 
abnormal heart findings. The skin may be 
irritated by various substances. Cathar- 
tics may be taken to simulate a 
chronic diarrhea ... Jaundice may be 
simulated by taking picric acid ... Sub- 
stances may be injected under the skin 
to create abscesses ...” 

The rejection rate was high, the Army 
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They took a hint from me” 


WHY DOES A TURTLE usually live to a ripe old age in spite of all hazards? 
One reason is his extremely hard, tough protective covering which makes him 
almost impervious to attack 
Today, by providing surface coatings which, like the turtle’s back, have 
hardness, toughness and durability, the paint industry is adding years of life to 
automobile bodies. refrigerators, furniture, toys, farm machinery and many 
other products. Some of the hardest and toughest of these protective coatings— “ 
which resist heat, light, weather, abrasion and other attacks—are specially AMERICAN LOM PANY 
formulated with resins made from Phthalic Anhydride. American Cyanamid 
“ompany is a leader in the production of this important chemical and is working 
constantly with the paint industry to develop the most efficient 
protective coatings. 
Thus, through the use of another chemical which the public seldom if ever 
‘°s, Cyanamid is contributing to the enduring beauty and utility of 
any of the articles you use every day. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


Materials for the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


you CAN BE SURE... iF rs Westinghouse 


ALL ABOARD... FOR THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN AMERICA 


These 48 people are all going downtown for 
a total fare of $4.46. 

It would cost them eight times that much 
to go in their own automobiles. 

Match that for value received . . . anywhere, 
any time. 

That’s management with a capital M. Be 
proud of it. And remember that if in your 
city the actual figures are a bit higher, your 
transit management has particularly tough 
problems to meet. 


We know something about these problems 


because we’ve been serving these fine transit 
organizations for many, many years. 

They know they can be sure of Westinghouse 
electrical equipment on street cars and trolley 
coaches. We like to think the efficiency and de- 
pendability of our motors and other apparatus 
have helped mightily in giving you today’s 
transportation bargain. 

Making electrical equipment of all kinds is our 
business. Making one quality only ... the best 
... is our creed. We express the creed in these 
words: You can be Sure... ifit’s Westinghouse. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION e PITTSBURGH 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


would explain, because many of the 23- 
to 25-year-olds now being examined had 
been picked over in the second world 
war, when one man in three was 4-F. 
The mentality rejections were numerous 
because men who failed both mental and 
physical tests were charged to the men- 
tal column only. 

Privately, the Army had still another 
reason. Draft boards, Army officers 
charged, often tried to dump their com- 
munity ne’er-do-wells into service first. 
“We're tired of the way local boards try 
to hand us their dregs,” said one plaintive 
spokesman for the military. 

As the Defense Department prepared 
to celebrate the third anniversary of 
armed forces’ unification, Sept. 17, the 
manpower-supply issue threatened to ex- 
plode into an Army-Navy-Air Force 
brawl. The late Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal, in one of his last decisions in 
office, had ordered a fair three-way split 
of high quality men among the services. 
The order hadn’t been carried out, and, 
the Army charged, it was still forced to 
draw on the lowest 11 per cent of the 
population, in mentality, while the Navy 
and Air Force, which weren’t using the 
draft, got the pick of the crop. 

That was true, the Navy and Air Force 
conceded. Smarter men were needed to 
run ships or fly planes, they explained. 
The Army had an answer and snapped it 
back: “No one needs as much courage 
and brains as the GI, under fire, trying to 
figure out how to keep winning.” 


DISASTERS: 


Troop-Train Tragedy 


Early on Monday, the troop train had 
ground to a stop on a straight stretch of 
tracks near West Lafayette, Ohio. A 
heavy fog blanketed the right of way. 
Soldiers of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, en route to Camp Atterbury to 
begin training under Federal service, 
milled about in the aisles; they were 
used to the stop-and-start pace of all 
troop trains. At 6:30 a.m., the Spirit of 
St. Louis, tooling along at a normal clip, 
bore down on the troop carrier. Capt. 
F. R. Brannan, who was in the rear car, 
saw the crack train approaching. 

“The red flares were out on the track 
at the time and we couldn't figure what 
was happening,” he said. “I dashed 
through the train yelling to the men to 
fall on the floor. I pulled a lot of them 
down with me. But it happened so fast 
we couldn't prevent casualties from hap- 
pening. Lots of the men were pinned 
inside. It was amazing how orderly the 
boys behaved.” In the crash, four troop 
cars were derailed, the two Diesel en- 
gines of the passenger train plunged over 
an embankment, 33 soldiers were killed 
(most of them from Wilkes-Barre), and 
67 others were injured. 
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DAN F. GERBER 


PRESIDENT OF GERBER'S BABY FOOD SAYS 


“This is it!" 


Ste 


PresipENT GERBER of Gerber Products Company uses two Dictaphone 





TIME-MASTERS, one in his office and another for home dictation. 


Mr. Gerber says: “Our company has 
used dictating machines for more than 
thirty years. Nothing we have ever used 
can touch the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
for speed, efficiency, or ease of opera- 
tion. The voice reproduction is excel- 
lent. That’s why I say, ‘This is it!’”’ 

If you want to get things done—to 
handle your dictation in the simplest, 
quickest, most efficient way, the elec- 
tronic Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the 
answer! 

Designed to use a revolutionary new 
recording medium, the Memobelt rec- 
ord, the TIME-MASTER is a whole new 
concept of electronic dictation. That's 
why it is the most successful dictating 
machine in history! 

The Memobelt record is a one-time 
recording medium, a seamless plastic 
belt. It’s so inexpensive to use that you 
transcribe and throw it away, file it as 
a permanent record, or mail it. 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone ® Machines, 


Yes, we said mail! The Memobelt is so 
small that 5 at once mail in an ordinary 
envelope for a 3¢ stamp. Secretaries love 
Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’s 
tiny Magic Ear that can’t muss hair! 
Now—transcription’s a cinch! 


Call your local Dictaphone man for 
a TIME-MASTER demonstration and free 
10-day trial—in your own office! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 





> 
> 


DictapHone Corp., Dept. D-50 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, 


629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 








Company 





Street Address 





City & Zone 


State 
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ANTI- 
NICOTINE 


| DIE 


J ’ without 
giving up 
a single 
cigarette! 





If you smoke a pack-a-day, 
it is estimated that you take 
in a full ounce of nicotine 
and tars every 11 days. 


The Denicotea holder cuts 
down on these poisons. Try 
the Denicotea anti-nicotine, 
anti-tar diet for 11 days and 
see how much better 

f 1 you feel. You'll never 
| go back to smoking 
without a Denicotea. 

| Doctors and dentists 
know that nicotine 
; and tars trapped in 
the efficient Denico- 
| tea crystal filter can’t 
reach, can’t harm 
your mouth, teeth, 


gums...your nose, 
sinuses, throat, and lungs. 














Denicotea, with aluminum 
ejector and 11 filters...$2.00 


Lady Denicotea, long, slim, 
with gold-tone ejector and 
13 filters $3.50 


wll 


DE-NICOTEA 








Crystal Fitter Cigarette Holder 





DEFENSE: 
Rearmament Under Way 


As the. end of a special rearmament 
session of Parliament came in sight last 
week, the shape of Canada’s war effort 
began to emerge. The war effort could 
be categorized: 

Men: Three Canadian destroyers are 
already in action in Korean waters. At 
home, a special brigade of ground troops 
is getting ready. Originally, the in- 
tention was to keep this entirely apart 
from the regular army and to train it 
for months before sending it to the 
fighting lines. But the United States is 
said to be pressing Ottawa. On Aug. 31 
Defense Minister Brooke Claxton an- 
nounced that 1,000 regulars were being 
posted to the special force. 

This cadre of trained men will help 
the force to complete individual training 
and begin formation training by mid- 
November, far ahead of schedule. As a 
further speedup measure, the formation 
training may be moved to Japan. By 
Sept. 7, a total of 12,893 men had 
volunteered for the brigade. Of these, 
8,389 had been accepted. The next day 
Commons passed a bill allowing troops to 
be sent into combat overseas. 

At the same time, plans are being 
laid to expand the regular services. From 
a present total strength of 57,079 the 
three defense sexvices will be recruited 
up to 81,500. This will make it possible 
for the navy to commission more ships, 
tor the RCAF to reinforce its active 
fighter squadrons, and for the army to 
build up its effective formations. 

As for the future, External Affairs 
Minister Lester B. Pearson had this to 
say: “What do we do if and when the 
Korean pattern of aggression is repeated 
in other parts of the world? There are 
two ways ...One is by taking the same 
kind of action taken in respect to Korea 
... The other would be by the building 
up of a United Nations force of national 
contingents earmarked by member states 
for this sort of thing.” Canada will sup- 
port this at the UN Assembly. 

Guns: Canada’s new soldiers will need 
new arms. Commons authorized a 50 
per cent, $242,200,000, increase in cur- 
rent spending for this purpose. And 
Canadians learned that the government 
had decided not to wait any longer on 
another military matter: arms for Atlantic 
Pact countries. Because its own military 
requirements are small, Canada has been 
unable to begin military production of 
most items until its allies’ requirements 
are known. Now, $300,000,000 will be 
spent in the next year and a half (about 
one-third before the end of the fiscal 
year next March 31) on mutual assist- 
ance. Until overseas needs are known, 
basic Canadian requirements will be 
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supplied, the surplus sold or given away. 
Also for the future, the House 
approved an additional $414,576.82! 
authorization for defense commitments. 
Most of it will be spent to bring the air 
force's fighter strength up to about 500 
first-line jets and to train air crews from 
Atlantic Pact nations in Canada. Alto- 
gether, the cost of preparedness will 
run to about a billion dollars a year in 
the future. This is almost half of total 
pre-Korea government expenditures. 
Money: Finance Minister Douglas 
Abbott needed to find only $58,900,000 
in new money for this year; an unex- 
pected increase in revenues in recent 
months provided the rest. A half hour 
before his “baby budget” speech on Sept. 
8, crowds of tax-curious spectators began 
to gather in the Parliament building, 
waiting patiently for gallery seats. 
They liked what they heard: for the 
time being there will be no increases in 
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personal income taxes. Instead, Abbott 
proposed a5 per cent boost in corporation 
taxes, higher excise taxes on liquor, beer, 
cars, motorcycles, and some luxury items, 
and a tax on nonessential electrical ap- 
pliances—products of the vital electronics 
industry. A 30 per cent tax was put on 
soft drinks, candy, and chewing gum. 

By cutting capital expenditures on gov- 
ernment public works and by “other econ- 
omies” Abbott still expects to end up 
next March with a surplus of $15,000,000. 
He had a grim warning for Canadians 
who thought they got off easy this time: 
The government would follow a pay-as- 
you-go policy and run up no inflation- 
encouraging deficits. Taxpayers will have 
to dig down deep to pay for still higher 
defense costs next budgettime. 

“The surest way of forestalling inflation 
is to increase, if possible, the flow of 
available goods and, if necessary, to 
siphon off the flow of excess income,” 
the Finance Minister declared. But Ca- 
nadians still had a reprieve of at least 
six months before the siphoning starts. 

Centrols: The new defense expend- 
itures, Claxton said, would compare 
“favorably on a basis with any country 
in the world.” This was something of an 
exaggeration. Comparing gross national 
productions, the Canadian increase 
amounts to less than a third of the boost 
Korea has caused in the American de- 
fense program. But opposition critics 
made no attempt to make Claxton eat his 
words. By the time Abbott called on the 
country to pay the shot, the reason was 
clear: The government was doing all it 
could to expand defense spending with- 
out bringing on runaway inflation. 

It all boiled down to this: Canada 
has proportionately a much smaller in- 
dustrial plant capacity than the United 
States. Consequently, it cannot spread 
even a relatively equivalent amount of 
arms buying over its economy without 
cutting deeply into civilian consumption 
and requiring anti-inflationary price and 
wage controls. Such controls would be 
of little use unless the United States 
had them, too, and so far President 
Truman doesn’t want them. 

If the United States does adopt con- 
trols, Abbott hinted in the budget speech, 
Canada will follow suit. At the moment 
the government is satisfied to follow the 
United States lead with measures to 
curb consumer credit and stand-by con- 
trols for distribution, supply, use, and 
price of essential materials and services. 

Throughout the session the Commons 
showed notable unity. The Progressive 
Conservatives hammered away at the 
point that the government’s undertaking 
to raise troops, three weeks after the 
UN’s call for help, showed evasiveness 
and indecision. But when it came to 
voting, the government had a steady and 
substantial majority. Even the normal 
Quebec isolationism was not in evidence. 
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It’s quieter these days 
in BOSTON 


People like to shop and work in quiet 
places. That’s why you'll find Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone® installed on the 
ceilings of many buildings in Boston. 
Dodge Chemical Company, Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Theology, Morton’s 
Department Store, and Cities Service 
Oil Company are a few typical examples. 


Ceilings of Cushiontone are stopping 
noise in other cities all over America. 
That’s because Cushiontone is a prac- 
tical business investment. It is low in 
cost and highly efficient. Up to 75% of 
the noise that strikes its perforated 
surface is absorbed. Cushiontone ceil- 
ings have a white painted finish. They 
are attractive, washable, repaintable, 
and quickly installed. 


Write for free booklet, “How to 
Select an Acoustical Material.” It gives 
full details. Armstrong Cork Company, 
5009 Ruby Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc., and 
John H. Pray & Sons Company 


LADROME «INC: 


ER BOX: INC 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











Still Champ: Recovered from her re- 
cent despondency and attempted suicide, 
Jupy GARLAND sneaked unannounced into 
the Capitol Theater in New York to see 
her current picture, “Summer Stock.” 
Fans spotted her and gave her an un- 
precedented ovation, trailing her car and 
shouting: “We love you, Judy,” “Keep 
making pictures,” and “Keep your chin 
up!” Half weeping with gratitude, Judy 
told columnist EArt Wiison: “I didn’t 
know anybody knew I was there. But 
when the picture was over, the whole 
balcony seemed to rise and applaud. 
Then the main floor became a sea of 
people cheering . . . [It] was the greatest 
thing in my life.” 


Collector's Item: Henry L. MENCKEN, 
author, critic, and “Sage of Baltimore,” 
70 on Sept. 12, is donating the bulk of his 
literary accumulation of the last 50 years 





IN PASSING 





to the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more. The books and manuscripts fill 
nine tiers of seven shelves each and in- 
clude 90 personal scrapbooks, notes for 
the original 1919 volume of “The Ameri- 
can Language,” and bound manuscripts 
of Mencken’s works. 


Presence of Mind: En route to Fox- 
lake, Minn., to make a speech, Gov. 
LuTHER YOUNGDAHL of Minnesota was “in 
the car behind” when two cars collided 
head-on along the state highway. Taking 
charge immediately, the governor first 
determined whether the victims could 
safely be moved to a hospital. Then he 
sent a truck driver to call the sheriff and 
highway patrol, and directed traffic 
around the wreckage until help arrived. 
He was delayed an hour by the crash. 
“The worst part of it,” Youngdahl re- 
called, “was the moaning of the victims.” 
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The Winners: Yolande Betbeze (left), 21, a music student from 
Mobile, Ala., took the “Miss America” crown at Atlantic City last 
week. She'll use her $5,000 scholarship prize to continue her voice 
and dancing studies. Hanni Schall, 23, a chestnut-haired Vien- 
na beauty, is “Miss Europe of 1950.” She wants to be an actress. 





End of the Read: Looking older, 
grayer, and heavier, HoMER Loomis Jr., 
convicted organizer of the Columbians, 
Inc., which stirred up race hatred in 
Georgia after the war, surrendered in 
Atlanta to begin serving a twelve-month 
sentence for inciting riot. Convicted on 
Feb. 15, 1947, Loomis made an unsuc- 
cessful 42-month legal battle for free- 
dom. “A man’s ideas don’t change,” com- 
mented Loomis, “but I guess I'll leave off 
organizing for the next twelve months.” 
Loomis has been “digging ditches and 
slinging hamburgers. Every time the Jews 
found out where I was, they would start 
calling my employer and force him to 
fire me. I can’t understand why.” 


“Coordinated Collars”: The latest 
Hollywood fashion is jeweled dog collars 
for movie stars made up to match the 
ones they have ordered for their pooches. 
BARBARA STANWYCK and her two French 
poodles, Missy and Dinky, have rhine- 
stone and topaz collars, and Joan 
Crawrorn’s white poodle, Cliquot, wears 
one trimmed in seed pearls and imita- 
tion rubies, just like Joan’s. 


Nursemaid: FeE.Liciry ATTLEE, 25- 
year-old daughter of Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister, answered an ad to become nurse to 
the two children of Sgr. Enrico Stabile of 
Milan, at £12 ($33.60) a week. 


Settlement: TALLULAH BANKHEAD an- 
nounced that she had settled for “a 
substantial sum” her suit against Procter 
& Gamble over a radio jingle calling a 
tube of shampoo “Tallulah” (Newsweek, 
March 28, 1949). Said Procter & Gamble 
“Our insurance company’s lawyers settled 
Miss Bankhead’s $1,000,000 suit for 
$5,000. We stopped using the Tallulah 


jingle of our own volition some time ago.” 


Dissenting Opinion: Hoarding is an 
“honest American trait” according to Re- 
publican Sen. GeorcE MALONE of Ne- 
vada, who said it is “Communistic” of 
President Truman to criticize it since the 
government itself has hoarded millions 
of dollars in food to support farm prices. 
“The tirade against American housewives 
for laying in supplies against a possible 
emergency,” said Malone, “comes with 
ill grace from an Administration which is 
the prize hoarder of all time.” 


In Coventry? THomas F. Murpny, 
Assistant United States Attorney who 
successfully prosecuted ALGER Hiss on 
perjury charges, is resigning to enter 
private practice the day Hiss’s appeal is 
completed next month. Close associates 
said that Murphy was chagrined because 
he had been overlooked for a promotion. 
A lifelong Democrat, Murphy does not 
have the backing of Pau FirzpaTRrick, 
New York State Democratic chairman, 
and never joined a political organization. 
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West Berlin tots got “schultiiten” 


Start of School: For the first time 
since the second world war, German 
parents in West Berlin presented their 
youngsters with traditional “schultiiten,” 
cone-like containers filled with goodies 
and presents, on the first day of school. 


Red Carpet: Writing to inform the 
State Department that the town of Glen 
Cove, N. Y., had turned down a Russian 
Embassy request for tax exemption on its 
45-room $350,000 mansion there, Mayor 
LuKE MERCADANTE passed on some in- 
teresting information: the Soviets in- 
tended using the property for at least 
three more years. Mercadante had 
learned that Jacop Maik, Soviet dele- 
gate to the UN, was shopping around for 
some new carpets for the mansion, Kil- 
lenworth (“the most beautiful country 
home in America”), and he particularly 
wanted to know whether a good caypet 
would last at least three years. 


Protection: Before AP writer HAL 
BoyLe left for Korea, columnist GEORGE 
Drxon reported, he was given “a lengthy 
and gratuitous briefing on how to cover 
a war by Mr. Britt Wuirte of The New 
York Times.” The other day, Dixon said, 
White had a cable from Boyle: “ “They 
are shooting at me from the right flank. 
They are shooting at me from the left 
flank. What do I do now?” White cabled 
back: ‘Show them your press card which 
states that you are a noncombatant’.” 
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Completes 300 TV sets= 
meets daily quota (at a cost of "4-70) 





Delicate coils were needed by Midwest manufacturer to complete 300 TV sets 

..and Massachusetts supplier was 920 miles distant! Air Express assured delivery 
by.8 o’clock next morning, so manufacturer ordered 500 men to report for work. 
Shipment arrived 7:20 A.M.—production rolled! Shipping cost for 17-lb. carton 
only $4.70! Manufacturer uses Air Express regularly to keep business in high gear. 





$4.70—and special pick-up and deliv- 
ery included! Low Air Express rates 
cover door-to-door service. More con- 
venient—easy to use. Just phone for 
pick-up! (Many low commodity rates 
in effect. Investigate.) 


Air Express goes on all flights of Sched- 
uled Airlines. Shipments keep moving 
around the clock—speeds up to 5 miles 
a minute. Experienced handling. Phone 
Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for fast action. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 







Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
te door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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Three Seats Together 


Once again it happened in the sky, 
away from the battlefront. An Army C-54 
carrying seven passengers, three of them 
Korea-bound war correspondents, ex- 
ploded and crashed at an air base in 
Southern Japan last week. Everyone 
aboard was killed. Just seven weeks 
earlier, four other correspondents going 
to the front (Newsweek, Aug. 7) died 
in a crash just north of Japan. 

This time all three men were from the 
same outfit, International News Service 
and its affiliates. 

One, Frank Emery, had been working 


THE PRESS 





The third man, Charles D. Rosecrans 
Jr., was the star cameraman in Korea 
for INS’s International News Photos. In a 
few weeks he was to be named INP’s 
Tokyo bureau chief. At the front he was 
always in on the roughest fighting. Dur- 
ing the second world war he had gone 
through the battles of Kwajalein, Eniwe- 
tok, Saipan, and Tinian as an Army 
combat photographer. 

In the brief time that Rosecrans got 
back to Tokyo from the Korean front, 
his enterprise continued at an unabated, 
hectic pace. Anyone in a tangle with 
local laws, customs, or shortages could 
depend on Rosey for able assistance. 
And somewhere along the line he had 


the thigh. For Bigart it was the third 
time that enemy fire had come within 
inches of adding his name to Korea’s 
terrible list of correspondent casualties: 
eleven dead, two missing, one captured, 
at least a dozen injured. 


The —_— and the Popovs 


From spilling sacks of mail at The Los 
Angeles Times, sorters routed an onion- 
skin letter postmarked Trieste to City 
Editor Hugh (Bud) Lewis. Despite its 
postmark and the broken English of its 
short message, the letter from Trieste 
was a local story. 

It asked that The Times help the 





International Photos 


Rosecrans, Emery, Inouye: A jeepload of luck in Korea and a planeload of death in Japan 


for INS ever since he turned 20. That 
was three years ago when Emery left the 
Pacific edition of Stars and Stripes to take 
a civilian job with INS in Tokyo. Since 
then he had been INS bureau chief in 
Manila. Just before his death he had 
been resting in Tokyo, recovering from 
mortar wounds received in August while 
covering a patrol action at the front 
(Newsweek, Sept. 4). All during his 
recuperation he had been badgering his 
boss, INS’s Far Eastern chief Howard 
Handleman, into letting him get back to 
the fighting. This week there was an 
Emery still at the front: Frank’s 20-year- 
old brother, Pvt. Marshall Emery. 

Another up-and-coming young staffer 
died in the crash; Ken Inouye, 21, a 
recently married, Long Island-born Nisei 
who had been making a mark with 
motion pictures taken at the front for 
Telenews, an INS affiliate supplying 
newsreels to TV stations. His films had 
been the first battle scenes to arrive in 
America after the Korean war began. 
His behind-the-lines death was the first 
newsreel fatality there. 
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calmed down enough to become one of 
the favorite photographers of Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Shaken by the triple loss, INS head- 
quarters in New York sent out an order 
that its men, henceforth, should travel 
singly whenever possible and then or- 
dered Irving Levine, its correspondent 
in besieged Taegu, to get to a safer spot 
immediately. All its correspondents got 
the same general order: no risking life 
to hunt headlines under fire. 

POne correspondent who had been al- 
most continually under fire, and whose 
copy kept crackling with some of the 
war's best reporting, had another narrow 
squeak with death last week. Homer 
Bigart of The New York Herald Tribune 
was riding in a jeep with four other 
newsmen when an enemy machine-gun 
ambuscade sent them hurtling into a 
ditch. Bigart, Alex Valentine of Reuters, 
and Henri de Turenne of the French 
News Agency were uninjured. Philip 
Potter of The Baltimore Sun took a slug 
in the left leg. Jean de Premonville of 
the French News Agency was shot in 


writers, two aged refugees living at a 
refugee camp. Their names, Ivan and 
Darija Popov, were what excited Bud 
Lewis. Two years ago their son, Dimitrije, 
had died in Los Angeles. His estate, 
accumulated as an osteopath, amounted 
to $200,000. In a note left with a friend 
he had asked that his money go to his 
Russian-born parents. 

What had happened since then was 
what made Bud Lewis sure he had a 
story. The Tito government, claiming to 
hold the Popovs’ power of attorney, was 
trying to claim the money. But, as the 
letter indicated, Yugoslavia wanted only 
the Popovs’ cash. The claimants them- 
selves had been deported to Trieste. 

The first man Lewis assigned to the 
story was Gene Sherman, 35, a lean, 
personable staffer who had become The 
Times’s best feature writer during his 
fourteen years on the payroll. Next Lewis 
sent special instructions to Waldo Drake. 
a 52-year-old Times veteran who had 
been Admiral Nimitz’s chief public- 
relations officer during the second world 
war. Drake flew from Frankfurt to Tn- 
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in powerful low-cost performance 
“a 
Prcstvnourr Drive a Chevrolet and you’ll know 
, that it’s overflowing with power . . 
power for the toughest hill and the roughest going... 
power that’s as kind to your pocketbook as it is to your 
pride. For Chevrolet alone, of all low-priced cars, 
brings you the greater efficiency and economy of a 
Valve-in-Head Engine—the type of engine found in 
many of America’s highest-priced cars and now being 
adopted by more and more manufacturers. 


at lowest cost 


extra-thrifty to own, operate and maintain 
Pronevnourry Only Chevrolet offers so many fine- 

car features at such low prices, in- 
cluding: Body by Fisher; Center-Point Steering for 
greatest handling-ease; Curved Windshield with Pano- 
ramic Visibility and Certi-Safe Brakes for maximum 
safety. See it . . . drive it . . . and choose Chevrolet— 
first and finest at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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for No-Shift Driving or Standard Driving at low prices 
[cnevaover You'll have more fun driving this car 

for it’s so easy to handle and park. 
That’s true whether you choose Powerglide Automatic 
Transmission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine* 
for finest no-shift driving at lowest cost, or the im- 
proved standard Valve-in-Head Engine and Silent 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission for finest standard driving 


at lowest cost! 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 105-h.p. Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 

























AMERICA’S 


BEST 


SELLER 


- AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 








































































































DAYLIGHT IN A FLASH! At sun-up, night 
would turn into bright daylight instantane- 
ously if it weren’t for dust. Dust particles 
high up in the atmosphere catch the light 
while the sun is still below the horizon, 
reflect it down to earth, give us our dawn. 























STRAIGHTENS WAVY AIR! The noise you 
hear when air swishes through an intake is 
due to vibration — pressure waves in the air. 
By eliminating most of this vibration, Air- 
Maze filter-silencers reduce noise, please the 
neighbors, help workers do a better job. 





FOILED IN ONL! Dust and dirt that try to slip 
into a compressor or engine through the air 
intake don’t get away with it when an Air- 
Maze oil bath filter is on the job. Oil-bath 
filters scrub air clean in a bath of oil, greatly 
reduce wear on pistons, cylinders and rings. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
— the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to service you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 








The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
50 
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este. In the squalor of the refugee camp 
he found the Popovs. The Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, they told him, had obtained 
their power of attorney by force. Along 
with Drake’s dispatches they sent a new 
power of attorney, for a Los Angeles 
lawyer picked by The Times. Handling 
the story locally, Gene Sherman banged 
away at the hard time that the Popovs 
had been given. Their case was carefully 
shepherded to the Los Angeles Superior 
Court, which tentatively ruled that 
$25,000 of the estate be used for the 
immediate relief of the Popovs. 

Last week, to make sure that the 
Popovs rather than Tito would get the 
entire $200,000, The Times applied for 
travel permits to allow the Popovs to 
visit America and claim their fortune. If 
they do, the whole story series might be 
wrapped up for the consideration of the 
1951 Pulitzer Prize committee. 

What surprised many eagerly reading 
Angelenos and even some Times staffers 
wasn’t the success of the campaign but 
that the staid Times had undertaken it 
in the first place. Its usual formula for 
holding the lead in Los Angeles daily 
circulation (with 385,000) is poles apart 
from the crusade technique. It depends 
mainly on lengthy reporting of foreign 
and national news and blanket coverage 
of local events with few flourishes and 
only an occasional smile. But the Popov 
story, according to City Editor Lewis 
was different, “it’s a humdinger.” It was 
also an appropriate follow-up to some 
recent lessons that Lewis had absorbed. 
Last spring, in order to be able to double 
as trouble-shooter for The Times’s two- 
year-old tabloid sister, The Los Angeles 
Daily Mirror, Lewis had sat in on the 
operations of a past-master in the field of 
hard-hitting local journalism, The New 
York Daily News. 
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Hellbox 


For fifteen weeks, Steve Canyon had 
been missing from the comic strip named 
for him and drawn by Milton Caniff. 
Readers who wondered where the strip’s 
hero was, needed to look no farther than 
the Page 1 headlines. The crisis in Korea 
was putting Air Force reservist Canyon 
back into uniform. Next month, when 
Canyon reappears, it will be as a major 
—the rank he actually holds, on paper, in 
Air Force personnel files. 

PLast week end, newsprint stock, de- 
pleted by the Canadian railroad strike 
and by storms that delayed a shipment 
from Finland, dwindled critically at the 
plants of The Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and its evening sister paper, The 
Times. To get out Saturday’s 170,000 
Couriers and 165,000 copies of The 
Times, pages were cut by about 50 per 
cent to ten and eight respectively. All 
ads, except church and death notices, 
were dropped. Next day The Courier’s 
pre-printed rotogravure and comics were 
stuffed into an adless sixteen-page Sun- 
day edition. This week both advertising 
and news space would be cut by about 
30 per cent. For The Courier it was a 
real comedown. Just last Friday it ran 
an ad-swollen 116 pages. 

>This week, as the CIO Newspaper Guild 
was polling its membership on whether 
or not to invest union funds in new union- 
controlled, general circulation daily news- 
papers, Editor & Publisher magazine 
wished them some sarcastic good luck. 
E&P’s “only recommendation” was that 
the union management of any such 
dailies, “with their experience in the pub- 
lishing field and understanding of man- 
agement’s problems, should act as ... 
advisers to union negotiating committees 
for every union in the newspaper plant.” 








Los Angeles Times 


Gene Sherman and Bud Lewis: The local angle stretched for 6,500 miles 
o Newsweek, September 18, 1950 
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BUSINESS —WE’RE NOT ACTUARIAL EXPERTS” 


SAYS DWIGHT J. THOMSON 





“In developing our pension plan, we recognized that it 
would be a mistake to close our eyes to the uncertain liabilities 
that could result if year-to-year obligations were not met when 
incurred. For a company our size, we decided it would be 
best to place this responsibility with an Insurance Company 
in order to secure both expert actuarial service and guar- 


anteed results. 


“To accomplish this end we chose Equitable’s Guaranteed 
Deferred Annuity Pension Plan.” 
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As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning — The Equitable Society offers three 
basic pension plans adaptable to the particular needs of industry. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON + PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 



































DWIGHT J. THOMSON 
VICE PRESIDENT, THE CHAMPION 
PAPER & FIBRE COMPANY 


THE 
CHAMPION 


PAPER & FIBRE CO. 
PENSION PLAN 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET 
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(EXTRA FINE— EXTRA FARE) 


To the superlative comforts and velvet- 
smooth riding qualities of this superb 
train have been added more convenient 
departure and arrival times. The ‘‘State”’ 
now leaves Chicago 1:20 pm, arrives 
Los Angeles 7:35 am, second morning. 


THE train to Tucson 
and Phoenix, Arizona, too. 


For tickets, reservations and complete 
information apply to any Rock Island 
representative, or address 


Also through car service from New 
York, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
St. Louis to California. 





A. D. Martin, Gen. Pass. 
Traf. Mgr., Rock Island 
Lines, 723 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Island 


Rock Island Lines 

















SCIENCE 


Out of This Universe 


While some 8,000 chemists were hav- 
ing fun in Chicago (see below), an 
equally imaginative colleague was hard 
at work in Portland, Ore. His name is 
Edward E. (Skylark) Smith, Ph.D. His 
task: putting the finishing touches on a 
new universe. 

Since 1919, when he completed a pre- 





strictly on scientific fact projected into 
the future. But two other schools also 
appear to be thriving: “pure fantasy,” 
dealing with the general unknown, and 
“weird fantasy,” where demons and vam- 
pires flit across the pages. 

One assistant manager of Portland’s 
Multnomah Hotel seemed to see very 
little difference between the fans and 
some of their unworldly characters. “I 
sort of wish we hadn’t accepted this 





Portland Oregonian 


Science fiction writer Smith sympathized with God 


view of the atom bomb and (in print) 
blew up a planet, Skylark has been a 
leading author of science fiction. The 
new universe, he told a convention of 
more than 400 science-fiction fans last 
week, is being designed as the setting for 
his next book. 

“I've found,” he commented know- 
ingly, “that God must have had an awful 
hard time with this universe.” 

The fans visited the Oregon Museum 
of Science and Industry (pretty tame 
stuff to them); attended a special mid- 
night showing of the film “Destination 
Moon” (a little more like it), and wound 
up the week with a costume ball, at 
which men and women from other planets 
were commoner than earthlings. 

But mainly the convention was a 
chance to exchange ideas and magazines. 
“We're a lot more rabid than stamp col- 
lectors and do a lot more exchanging,” 
said one devotee. “After all, nothing was 
ever invented that wasn’t first imagined,” 
another pointed out after a particularly 
wild flight of fancy. 

Actually, an increasing number of well- 
known scientists are becoming prominent 
in the field of science fiction. The purists 
prefer “scientific fiction,” stories based 


convention. They’re sort of a queer lot, 
and they aren’t good spenders.” 

But the fans were more tolerant. As 
the meeting opened, they voted down a 
resolution to bar Communists from their 
organization. It would have been as in- 
appropriate as excluding Martians. 


March of the Wonder Drugs 


For every penicillin, streptomycin, or 
aureomycin, there afé thousands of anti- 
biotics that don’t grow up to be wonder 
drugs. With but a handful of precious 
exceptions, antibiotics either refuse to 
kill germs in the living body or else are 
too poisonous to be considered as drugs. 

It now appears that chemists will soon 
be scurrying back to the discard pile to 
reexamine many of the unwonderful 
drugs which have been filed away in 
notebooks and half forgotten. Reports 
presented last week in Chicago at the 
American Chemical Society’s 118th na- 
tional meeting indicated clearly that anti- 
biotics can do a lot of things besides 
curing disease. 

Earlier this year had come news that 
the golden drug aureomycin had super- 
vitamin powers. Fed to young animals, it 
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Were building FUTURES, too” 


SAYS RAY HAYES OF MANILLA, IOWA 


H. Ray Hayes operates, as co-owner, 
one of the best farms in Crawford 


County, lowa—with the help of his wife 


Maxine, and daughters Lillian and 
Margaret. Here Mr. Hayes, an expert 
builder, is finishing a new garage. . 
This is what he told us: 


“NS 


For the Family. Instead of pinching pennies 












all the time we can enjoy more luxuries, now our financial future 


is secure. Seemed like a miracle to me, on a 
farmer’s cash income, but Ed McCracken’s* 
Analagraph plan fixed it for us! 


2. For the Children. 


My farm pays as 
long as I work it, 
but I don’t aim for 
my wife or my girls 
to ever have to take 
on the job! 
Daughter Lillian’s 
got talent. She’s 
going to have a 
musical education. 
Little Margaret’s 
headed for college 
too. It’s all 
arranged, whether 
I’m here or not. 





*Edgar W. McCracken, representing Mutual 
Benefit Life in Sioux City, lowa,“analagraphed” 
this family’s objectives and assets (including 
insurance), helped combine them all into a 
dependable plan for financial security. There 
is a Mutual Benefit Life Analagraph Man 
near you, whose experienced help is yours 
without cost or obligation. Write for his name. 








3. And for me. A farmer 


naturally insures his 
buildings and equipment. 
To insure his main asset — 
himself—is only common 
sense too. My Analagraph 
plan is also the easiest way to 
build security. Why, even if I 
stopped payments I’d still 
have a fine cash value I 
could borrow, or cash in, 
or apply to paid insur- 
ance. But I’m holding 
out for that retirement 
income it pays later! 










Mr. HayEs 1s onE of more than 380,000 policyholders build- 
ing family security through a Mutual Benefit Life plan especially 
fitted to his needs. Most are business or professional men. All 
have a practical way to protect the future in Mutual Benefit 
Life’s Analagraph planning. Send for booklet, “The Analagraph 
—What It Can Do For You.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 Bir NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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You will find that Magnavox is as 
noticeably superior in perform- 
ance as it is in fine cabinetry. 
This greater value is yours at low 
cost. Prices start at just $198.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 








Be Sure of 
Travel Space 


Now more than ever a Piper Pacer is an 
absolute business necessity. This sleek, 
fast, roomy plane takes you where you 
want to go, when you want to go with- 
out reservation or schedule worries. Eco- 
nomical, too. Costs less than bus fare for 
four people at two-mile-a-minute speed. 
Here’s a real expediter that will pay for 
itself many times. Quiet, comfortable, 
easy-to-fly. Prices start at $3295. 


Write for brochure on 
Pacer and new “Learn-as- 
you-travel” plan.Dept. N-8 


INT ia Tamade) Tiel Thilel. 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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made them grow and develop at an 
amazing rate. Streptomycin and the new 
terramycin have the same effect, Drs. 
Joel Stern and James McGinnis of Wash- 
ington State College disclosed last week. 
The Western experimenters used small 
amounts—only about 1/60th of the ther- 
apeutic dose. Even over “a long period 
of time” the antibiotics apparently pro- 
duced no harmful effects. And when the 
compounds were fed to nursing females, 
both mother and young benefited. 
Why antibiotics spur growth has not 
yet been determined. One theory is that 


be produced cheaply and plentifully. 

A high point of the meeting was a two- 
day get-together on the anxious problem 
of safe disposal of atomic garbage. Chem- 
ists from Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, and all 
the other major atomic-energy labs and 
factories reported that no American need 
fear that his air or water is being pol- 
luted with radioactivity. 

Each installation has its own way of 
getting rid of “hot” garbage. At Los 
Alamos, for example, the stuff is dumped 
into a dry off-limits canyon. 

At Oak Ridge, where more junk is 





Professor Sturtevant takes the temperature of cells 


the drugs suppress energy-sapping intes- 
tinal germs. In any case, antibiotic con- 
centrates may some day prove just the 
thing for farm animals and even for 
physically retarded children. 

At the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station the search for wonder drugs 
is off on a new track. Dr. John Little told 
how he is chemically dissecting 1,700 
tropical plants. From one of them, a 
shrub whose flowers are made into Ha- 
waiis gaudy leis, he has extracted a 
drug tentatively named Plumericin. Tests 
show that it is a potent fungicide, and in 
the test tube it kills TB germs as well. 
Although heretofore all antibiotics have 
been made from molds and other tiny 
organisms, Little said: “There is no real 
reason why plants should not be con- 
sidered as good a potential source of 
antibiotic material as microbes.” 

Even antibiotic insecticides are defi- 
nite future possibilities. A group of chem- 
ists of Charles Pfizer & Co. told of the 
discovery of Netropsin. It is lethal, they 
said, to clothes-moth larvae and the black 
carpet beetle. 

Highly refined wonder drugs used in 
human therapy are inevitably expensive. 
But for myriad other uses, where scrupu- 
lous purity is not essential, chemists be- 
lieve that antibiotic concentrates could 


produced, it is first stored in tanks until 
much of the radioactivity decays, then 
carefully let loose in neighboring streams. 
Even then the streams are several thou- 
sand times less radioactive than some 
natural mineral springs often advertised 
for their health-giving waters. 

Getting around to the problem of radio- 
active contamination following an A-bomb 
explosion, one atomic scientist ventured 
that public panic would cause more harm 
than radiation. 

Nor would contamination of reservoirs 
be necessarily fatal to all cities. Speaking 
guardedly, United States Public Health 
Service expert Dr. C.C. Ruchhoft indi- 
cated that Chicago, for example, would 
be able to cope with this atomic after- 
math. Almost all traces of radioactivity 
would be removed before the water en- 
tered the mains through the customary 
coagulation, sedimentation, and filtration 
that Chicagoans apply to their Lake 
Michigan water. 

New York, on the other hand, might 
have trouble on this score. There, the 
water coming from pure mountain streams 
gets relatively little treatment. 

More Elements: Prof. Glenn Seaborg, 
whose specialty is making new artificial 
chemical elements, gave the first detailed 
report on his latest masterpiece, califor- 
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nium (NEwsweek, March 27). Alto- 
gether, he estimated, he and his asso- 
ciates at the University of California had 
made only about 5,000 atoms of the stuff. 
These, one chemist commented, if laid 
end to end wouldn’t even begin to reach. 
They weighed roughly a billionth of a 
billionth of a billionth of an ounce. Since 
californium soon breaks up through radio- 
active decay, the discovery was like 
finding a needle in a haystack on a hot 
summer day—a needle of ice, that is. 

Among the most unusual drugs used 
by primitive man was a tea drunk by 
women of one Nevada Indian tribe. 
Brewed from the leaves of Lithospermum 
ruderale, a knee-high weed related to 
the common borage, it was used to pre- 
vent conception, and if taken frequently 
over a period of six months, the drug 
caused sterility. 

For the last five years four research 
teams have been trying to discover the 
plant’s active ingredient. Partial success 
was reported last week by Dr. Carl von 
Seemann of Montreal, Canada. 

He and an associate now have a con- 
centrated brown powder that works on 
rats. Injected daily for twelve days (three 
heat cycles), it prevents heat. When the 
injections are stopped, the rats return to 
normal in less than a week. 

Prolonged use of the drug shrivels the 
sex organs of both male and female rats. 
And at the point of injection, the con- 
centrate causes “nasty” inflammation. 

Odds and Ends: That chemists are 
still up to their tricks of designing weird 
gadgets and making silk purses from sows’ 
ears was shown by many reports: 
>Prof. Julian M. Sturtevant of Yale Uni- 
versity described a calorimeter that re- 
flects almost incredibly small changes of 
temperature spread out over several 
hours. (See cut for how the gadget auto- 
matically prints its own record while the 
professor is away teaching classes.) It 
was the most sensitive instrument yet de- 
vised to measure the heat generated by 
slow biochemical reactions, such as take 
place inside living cells. 
>The Southern Research Institute, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has developed synthetic 
spearmint oil from citrus. 

Prof. K.A. Kobe and R.T. Romans told 
how a variation of styrene can be made 
from paper-mill wastes. The chemical can 
be used instead of styrene to make a 
synthetic rubber better than that now 
used for automobile tires. The new rub- 
ber would be relatively expensive, but it 
should have important special uses. 
>Department of Agriculture chemists ex- 
hibited a new cotton textile that might 
revolutionize the bathing-suit industry. It 
dissolves in water almost instantly. 

Finally, Dr. H.H. Stage dispelled a 
common belief: that spreading oil on 
breeding pools suffocates baby mos- 
quitoes. The truth is, he said, that the oil 
gives the larvae fatal sore throats. 
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‘Cesar Romero discovers Schenley 


for an Enchanted Evening 


“SCHENLEY’S A TREASURE,” says 
screen star Cesar Romero. “As Cortes, I 
sought the treasures of Old Mexico. In whis- 
key, Schenley’s the richest of them all!” 


~ 





“MAKE MINE SCHENLEY,” says Cesar FOR YOUR ENCHANTED EVENING, 
Romero to the barman when dining out. discover a treasure of enjoyment with 
“Good food and Schenley belongtogether!” smooth, sociable Schenley! 
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You, too, will en] 





BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Ys C, 
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Works a, breeze’ with tailored carbons! 
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Busy fingers fairly fly when 
Carter’s Carbon Paper is used. 


Built to write sharply, stay flat, 
last longer and keep fingers clean, all 
Carter's Carbons—famous Midnight, 
for instance— make work neater, 
easier and faster. There’s a specific 
Carter’s Carbon tailored for every 
typing need. 
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Any leading Stationer, or Office 
Outfitter] in your town, will gladly 
show you how Carter's top quality, 
tailored Carbon Papers will help you 
get the best out of your typewriters. 
Or drop us a card for free samples, 
and the names of local dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 
o top quality carbons 


SP reduce work ... help build happier 
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-RADIO-TELEVISION- 
The Fights and TV 


Increasingly the vogue among fight 
promoters has been to spit right in televi- 
sion’s prying eye, the theory being that 
TV reduces gate receipts. The bosses of 
the Willie Pep-Sandy Saddler contest 
last week (see page 78) even went so 
far as to spurn radio’s gilded offers, a bit 
of strategy that may or may not have 
helped attract a record-breaking audi- 
ence for a featherweight title match. 

Then this week up stepped the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, promoters of the 
hottest bout of the year: the world’s 
championship heavyweight fight at Yan- 
kee Stadium on Sept. 27 between Ezzard 
Charles and the retired champion, Joe 
Louis. For a cool $125,000 the club sold 
both the radio and TV rights to the 
Louis-Charles meeting to the Pabst 
Brewing Co., which will put the big do 
on CBS and CBS-TV. Nor was that the 
end of International’s disregard for 
video’s box-office threat. For tens of thou- 
sands more, Pabst and CBS-TV this week 
also took claim to the television rights to 
84 subsequent weekly bouts to be ar- 
ranged by the International Club. 


The $64 Answer 


The quiz show Take It or Leave It, 
born April 21, 1940, was scarcely out of 
swaddling clothes before it had contrib- 
uted the phrase “the $64 question” to 
American slanguage. Contestants on the 
show are called up to answer seven 
questions for progressive pay-offs of from 





Still Silly: Ralph Edwards’s ten- 
year-old radio prodigy, Truth or 
Consequences, was of an age last 
week to be seen as well as heard. 
The TV version (CBS-TV, Thurs- 
day, 10-10:30 pm. EDT) is a film 
record of such visual gags as the 
woman who agreed to knita... 
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$1 to $64—and the $64, or last, question 
became a household phrase for a ques- 
tion almost impossible to answer. 

This year the bosses of Take It or 
Leave It posed themselves an almost 
impossible question: how to step up the 
show's popularity. Last week the pro- 
gram was on the air (NBC, Sunday, 
10-10:30 p.m. EDT) exhibiting what 
“seven or eight good heads” hoped was 
an answer. Take It or Leave It had been 
redubbed The $64 Question. 


Life With Lester 


For Jerry Lester life these days is 
strictly “George all the way.” That’s the 
way Lester says that everything is going 
fine.* And the way in which the jockey- 
sized comedian expresses himself has 
recently become of great interest to a 
variety of people, including NBC execu- 
tives, the postal authorities, and several 
million televiewers. 

Lester is three-fifths of the star of 
Broadway Open House (NBC-TV, Mon- 
day-Friday, 11-12 p.m. EDT), a variety 
show dedicated to the proposition that 
talent and virtually no rehearsal can pro- 
duce just the sort of TV entertainment 
desired at the end of a weary day. Lester 
presides over the proceedings on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Morey 
Amsterdam does the job on Monday 
and Wednesday. 

Morey Amsterdam had been some- 
thing of a man-about-television, a sea- 

















*In carnivalese, a language Lester knows from 
firsthand experience, a “George” is an easy touch. A 
“George all the way” is a surefire sucker. 





“4 sweater for an Edwards 
“friend” revealed this week as a 
morose elephant and the man who 
last week kissed a cow in the 
blindfolded belief that he was buss- 
ing a pretty girl model. Contestants 
on the program, it turns out, can 
look just as silly as they sound. 
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For trimmer 








Neater pages are turned out faster, 
when Carter's tailored typewriter 
ribbons are at work. There’s one for 
every style of machine. 


Some are extra long for more 
mileage...and fewer ribbon changes 
...all] are noted for extra life and 
sharp,clear impressions. And Carter's 





typing 


exclusive Silvertip feature keeps 
fingers clean when ribbons are 
changed. 


Any leading Stationer, or Office 
Outfitter, can demonstrate savings 
for you with Carter's tailored type- 
writer ribbons. See your favorite 
dealer today. 


I, 
CARTERS 


top quality typewriter ribbons 





AND SAVE 
MONEY 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 





RADIO-TELEVISION 


soned comic, and a trusty ad-libber. 
Lester, with years of show experience 
behind him, still had very little success to 
recommend him. His best qualities were 
a sure knowledge of the trade’s tricks, a 
mug’s face as pliable as chewing gum, 
and a professional pixiness that belies his 
40 years. Most Open House fans appear 
to prefer Lester’s talents. 

A Lester show gets under way at 7, 
with no more preparation than a few idea 
frames knocked out by his writers. Lester 
swaggers in, a wisecrack for every step. 
His cast is gathered: Milton DeLugg, 
accordionist, leader of the five-man or- 
chestra and stooge; Ray Malone, dancer 
and stooge; the Mello-Larks—three boys 
and a girl who sing and stooge; David 
Street, singer and stooge; Wayne Howell, 
announcer and stooge; and Dagmar, 
stooge. Dagmar is a handsome blond 
showgirl who signs her name Jenny 
Lewis. She is about twice Lester’s size. 
For two hours the cast discusses what 
will be done on the upcoming show. But 
fundamentally the show’s structure is a 
matter of a few set musical numbers and 
the unpredictable reactions of a bunch of 
uninhibited people shoved in front of a 
TV camera. 

A few weeks ago a fan, enraptured by 
Lester’s unpredictability, presented him 
with a gift: a set of handmade beanbags. 
The offer prompted Lester to refer to any 
good guy as a beanbag, and a fortnight 
ago to create a Beanbag Club. He casu- 
ally threw the membership to his viewers. 
Within two days NBC’s mail rooms were 
cluttered with 10,000 letters and cards. 
Naturally, Lester had taken no precau- 
tion to list a special box number, expect- 
ting—if he took time to expect anything 
—no more than a few replies. The end 
of last week saw a total of more than 
80,000. The little fellow with the puckish 
grin was Georging indeed. 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 14-20. Times 
are EDT and subject to change: 


Radio 


What Makes You Tick? (ABC, Satur- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.). “Psychological” quiz 


show with Gypsy Rose Lee as M.C. 


Walter Winchell (ABC, Sunday, 9- 
9:15 p.m.). The columnist returns from 
vacation. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Paul Douglas and 
Ginger Rogers in “The Barker.” 


Television 


Star-Spangled Revue (NBC, Thurs- 
day, 8-9 p.m.). Bob Hope’s third TV 
appearance, with Lucille Ball, Dinah 
Shore, and Bob Crosby. 

Toast of the Town (CBS, Sunday. 
8-9 p.m.). Bert Lahr and ballet dancers 
Moira Shearer and Margot Fonteyn. 
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Castle in the air 





¢ Stroll around . . . saunter 
downstairs to the smart club 
by lounge . . . on Northwest’s 
im double-deck Stratocruiser, 
oS. world’s finest airliner 





++. at no extra fare! 
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Wide, soft berths . . . another 


luxury feature you'll enjoy. 





Only Northwest gives you 
Stratocruiser service coast 


to coast and to Hawaii! 





ma NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


cers FINEST COAST TO COAST... OVERNIGHT TO HAWAII. . . SHORTEST TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, SEATTLE-TACOMA, 
1950 SPOKANE, PORTLAND, HONOLULU...CANADA...ALASKA...JAPAN...KOREA...CHINA... FORMOSA...OKINAWA...THE PHILIPPINES 
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Don’t scold him... 


You can clean these blinds easily! 


When the children get their sticky hands all over _ fiat steelor aluminum, or long strips of wood. These 
your new Venetian blinds—don’t worry. A damp _ strips, after coating with modern, fast-drying, flex- 
cloth will wipe away the hand marks clean as a ible finishes, are then cut into exact flat length, thus 
whistle, thanks to the smooth, beautiful finish that reducing production costs tremendously. 

protects the blinds. 

Yes, today’s quality finishes enable Venetian 
blinds—and your home appliances—to with- 
stand all kinds of hard usage. Nothing seems 
to mar them. They are easily cleaned, and re- 


tain their like-new beauty. Industry scientists—Industrial Finish Engineers—have 
There’s more, too. You pay less for Venetian the technical ability to produce finishes to meet any spe- 

blinds because of these quality finishes devel- cific requirements. Remember . .. most of your customers 

oped by Industrial Finish Engineers. For manu- start buying with the finish in mind. 

facturers can now finish at one time a coil of 


The better the tinish-the better the buy! 


© 1950, Nartionar Paint, Varnisw ano Lacquer Association, Inc., WasHINGTON, D. C. 








For Manufacturers Only: Consult an Industrial Finish 
Engineer today. He can show you how quality finishes can 
reduce costs and expand your sales markets. 
































— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: More than 600 friends helped 
primitive artist GRANDMA Moses, who 
calls herself “a plain everyday body” cele- 
brate her 90th, Sept. 7, in Albany, N.Y. 
PFlags flew over Belgium on Sept. 7 
in honor of their chief of State, PRincE 
Baupouw, celebrating his 20th birthday. 
It was the prince’s first birthday on 
Belgian soil since he was 14. 


Paroled: Former Rep. J. PARNELL 
THomas of New Jersey, who has been 
serving a six to eighteen months’ prison 
sentence in Danbury, Conn., for payroll 
padding, was released on Sept. 9 by the 
Federal Parole Board in Washington. 


Divoreed: GLapys O'BRIEN SyLvIO, 
mother of screen moppet Margaret 
O’Brien, obtained an uncontested divorce 
from bandleader Don Sy vio, in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Sept. 5, on testimony that 
he “twisted my arm and threatened to 
knock my teeth out.” Margaret put the 
marriage on the front pages by weeping 
at the ceremony. 


Injured: Playwright Georce BERNARD 
SHaw, 94, was “in satisfactory condition” 
after an operation on the broken thigh 
bone he suffered in a fall in his garden 
at Ayot St. Lawrence, England, Sept. 11. 


Died: Field Marshal JAN CHRISTIAN 
Smuts soldier, philosopher, statesman, 
scientist, and writer; of influenza and 
heart complications, in Irene, South Afri- 
ca, Sept. 11. For more than 50 years he 
helped shape events in the Union of South 
Africa (of which he was one of the found- 
ers and twice prime minister, 1919-24 and 
1939-48); in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations (which he named); and in the 
League of Nations and United Nations 
(whose charters he helped to draft). 
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International 


Field Marshal Smuts: 1870-1950 
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Arvin LV 





@ VISIBLE VALUE 


You can see the difference! 





It’s more fun to 
own an Arvin! 


ES, television ownership is a lot more 

fun when pictures are sharp and steady 
as a fine photograph... when tuning is 
fast and easy ... when tone is pure and 
faithful . . . and when cabinet styling com- 
plements your finest furniture! 


Fine features? Yes! Costly features? No! 
Because they’re all yours in any Arvin TV 
—at truly moderate prices for equipment 
so complete in every important TV advan- 
tage! When you see, hear, and compare 
Arvin TV, you’ll know what we mean. 
You’ll understand why Arvin is the fastest 
growing name in television! 


Drop in at your nearest dealer’s soon, 
and have an Arvin placed in your home. 
The new season’s shows are great—and 
they’re even more fun with an Arvin. Arvin 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 





$ 95 ARVIN MODEL 4162CM 
349 5 King of the Arvin 
Plus tax Custom Line! 16% 
rectangular Black Tube; selected ma- 
hogany with two-thirds doors, spar- 
kling lucite controls. Also available 
in exquisite Limed Oak at $369.95. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 





$ ARVIN MODEL 2160 CM 
26995 A ‘‘sweet sixteen’’ 

Plus tax with a big, clear pic- 
ture in a beautiful mahogany console. 
Phonojack; built-in antenna. Also in 
modern Limed Oak finish, $279.95. 


OTHER MODELS $129.95 AND UP 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy Prices ! 
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HERE’S YOUR BEST SUPER SALESMAN — NEW LEVELCOAT— READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


youll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 





He barks!— After leaving the automatic barker, 
logs are further stripped by the hand barker. 
Extra steps in the careful preparation of other 
raw materials, too, help assure this new premi- 
um quality. It’s the finest paper in Levelcoat 
history—whiter, smoother, stronger, more versa- 
tile than you ever before believed possible. 





Proof of the paper is in the pulp! After fur- 
ther refining, and the addition of LongLac 
sulphate fibers, this fluid pulp goes to the paper 
machines. The result then, will be a bright new 
premium paper that prints with exciting needle- 
sharpness... gives you brilliant true-to-life repro- 
duction that snaps, sings, sparkles ! 





Ever try to pass 79 final exams? Levelcoat 
does, or it never leaves the mill! Many tests are 
made on precision instruments; others with the 
skilled hands of highly-trained personnel. These 
people are proud of new Levelcoat—proud enough 
to make sure it gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT*—with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-—for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture -and -pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*-—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN ex 


* TRADEMARK 























The Periscope 


Zinc, lead, and aluminum are right behind copper in 
be terms of the supply urgency. Quick action will be 
usiness ren SS taken under the Defense Production Act to boost out- 

put of these metals. The government will do this by 


loans to producers, long-term contracts at favorable 


prices, and contracts for exploration and development 
of new sources. 


>The inflation spiral will gain speed during the rest 
of the year. Current price and wage increases are sup- 
plying an up-draft and there is little prospect that 
government action will prove an effective damper in 
the near future. 


PSynthetic rubber output will be running at an 
800,000-ton rate by 1951. Experts feel the supply will 
be ample—if the Korean war doesn’t spread. But if the 
government decides to build heavy stockpiles of nat- 
ural crude, that favorable picture could change. Any 
Automakers ponder when to raise prices. They could stockpiling decision depends on keeping supply lines 
do it now to compensate for the upsurge in wages and open from the Far East. 
material costs. But they would probably be faced with 
the necessity of a similar move later; the second boost 
would be forced by higher steel prices, in turn dic- 
- tated by wage demands later this year on the part of 
steel workers. 


But stepped-up synthetic production won’t mean a 
sharp break in rubber prices. Worldwide demand is so 
great that additional production of the artificial rubber 
isn’t likely to affect natural prices materially. Major aim 
of the synthetic program, anyway, is to supplement 


Labor has decided to abandon its drive for price con- government stockpiles of crude. 


trols. With the pre-Korean wage-price balance now 
badly out of kilter, unions believe it is too late for any 
effective price rollback. Instead, they’ve set their 


Congress will investigate the high cost of materials 
sights on higher pay. 


going into the rearmament program, The new Senate 
subcommittee on preparedness, headed by Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas, is expected to study the 
effect of “monopoly” on the prices the government 
must pay for certain items. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on the control of raw material sources. Also on 
the Johnson committee’s agenda: the steel situation. 


>The retail buying “panic” is just about over. ‘There is 
little chance of a revival. But retail profit margins will 
remain higher than in the early part of the year. Mer- 
chants are still in a sellers’ market and are likely to 
maintain near-record earnings as full employment 


swells consumer purchasing power. Meanwhile, government buying agents have been 


authorized to go into world markets and outbid other 
Manufacturers, meanwhile, promote “anticipatory sell- nations for strategic materials, On their buying list 
ing.” They urge customers to purchase products which are industrial diamonds, manganese, tin, and zinc. 
could reduce the need for war-short items. Example: Preparedness note: At home, defense agencies are 
Culligan Zeolite of Chicago is pushing its water- quietly stockpiling coal as a hedge against possible 
softening equipment as a means of cutting down on strikes by John L. Lewis’s miners. 

the use of such shortage-threatened goods as soaps, 

oil, and fats. 


Supplies of building materials are likely to continue 
tight for the next two months. Chief current pinch is 


The defense program won't make substantial de- in cement, gypsum board and products, lumber, hard- 
mands on industry until the year end. The Munitions wood flooring, and steel products. But the situation 
Board is still working on a blueprint of armed-service should loosen up as construction activity declines with 
requirements. One reason for the delay: the Defense the onset of cold weather. Government officials still 
Department has yet to take an inventory of what it think that close to 1,200,000 new homes—an all-time 
has on hand, doesn’t know the full extent of its needs. record—will be started this year. 

Even after it’s launched, the defense program will A moderate cutback in public works is expected. Less 
gather momentum slowly. Its impact on production Federal aid is due to go for highways, but more U.S. 
should begin to register toward the end of the first funds, on the other hand, may be expended next year 
quarter of 1951. By the second quarter of next year, to aid school construction. 


industrial mobilization will be rolling. 


Development of the week: With the 1950 cotton 


Copper will be the first metal totally controlled by crop far below expectations—some 38% below last 
the government. It is in the tightest supply situation of year’s level—sheets, pillow cases, shirts, and other 
all strategic materials. By the end of this year, a com- cotton apparel: will be in shorter supply and higher- 
plete priorities and allocations system will be clamped priced within the next few months. Cotton acreage 


down. Steel will probably come next. controls will be drastically eased next year. 
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Yes—pouring kerosene or gasoline on a fire is a sure way to get quick action. That's 
Just the trouble. It's too sure and too quick. The result may be an explosion or a 
sudden burst of flame that gets beyond control. Don't start a fire in a stove or open 


fireplace with kerosene, gasoline or benzine. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 












































THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Truman Pushes the Control Button 


After weeks of wrangling, uncertainty, 
and debate, the pattern of the nation’s 
economic mobilization effort was finally 
emerging. For the present, at least, it 
was one of moder- 
ate controls, higher 
taxes, and produc- 
tion aids. 

The Administra- 
tion lost no time in 
serving notice that 
“business as usual” 
was out the win- 
dow: last week, just 
a few minutes after 
President Truman 
signed the Defense 
Production Act of 
1950, the Federal 
Reserve Board clamped down on con- 
sumer installment credit. Effective Sept. 
18, the new curbs—which many predicted 
would be tightened as the rearmament 
program made a growing impact on the 
nation’s economy—were comparable to 
those imposed by the FRB in 1941 when 
its Regulation W first went into effect: 
>Down payments of at least one-third, 
and a maximum maturity of 21 months, 
for autos. 
>Down payments of at least 15 per cent, 
with a maturity period of eighteen 
months, for household appliances, tele- 
vision sets, and air conditioners. 
>Down payments of at least 10 per cent, 
with eighteen months to pay, for furni- 
ture and rugs. 

Barely 24 hours after the lid had been 
put on consumer credit, Mr. Truman in 
two executive orders established the 
administrative machinery of the new 
control program. To W. Stuart Symington, 
head of the National Security Resources 
Board, went the key job of coordinating 
the controls setup. Symington was author- 
ized to settle interagency disputes, estab- 
lish policy, issue program directives, keep 
tabs on the job being done by the various 
agencies, and take such measures “as he 
may determine” to insure coordination. 
In effect, the former St. Louis business- 
man became boss of the whole economic 
mobilization effort, in a position similar 
to that of “assistant president” Jimmy 
Byrnes during the second world war. 

As anticipated, Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer got the job of handling priorities 
and allocations of materials and manu- 
facturing facilities. (With a few excep- 
tions: control over petroleum, gas, fuels, 
and electric power went to the Interior 
Department; food, farm equipment, and 
fertilizer to Agriculture, and domestic 
transportation to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.) The Commerce Depart- 
ment has set up a National Production 
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Black Star 


Symington 


Authority—already dubbed a “little 
WPB” by veterans of the Potomac front 
in the last war—to do the actual work of 
fixing priorities and allocations. Its head 
is W. H. Harrison, president of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, and a 
former WPB-er himself. 

As part of the same directive, the 
President established an Economic Stabi- 
lization Agency. Its task would be to 
hold the wage-and-price line—by vol- 
untary methods for the present—and 
check inflation. The Stabilization Admin- 
istrator, still to be named, will have 
under him a Director of Price Stabil- 
ization and a nine-man (three labor, 
three industry, three public represent- 
atives) Wage Stabilization Board. “The 
stabilization agency,” said Mr. Truman, 
“will consult with management and labor 
...to work out the necessary safeguards 
without compulsion. However, if these 
efforts fail, price ceilings and wage re- 
strictions will have to follow.”* 

Expansion of the nation’s productive 
capacity was stressed by the President 
in his executive orders and nationwide 
radio-TV speech on Saturday night. The 





*Mr. Truman’s second directive of the day ordered 
businessmen to preserve records of their prices and 
costs during the pre-Korean May 24-June $4 period— 
in case the price-wage freeze should later have to be 
imposed by the government. 


Double-Decker Train: Harry C. Murphy, Burlington Lines presi- 
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Reconstruction Finance Corp. was di- 
rected to make loans for the development 
of critical materials, and the General 
Services Administration was authorized 
to make purchases of such materials. 

On the manpower front, the Secretary 
of Labor was ordered to assemble infor- 
mation on labor requirements for defense 
and consult with the departments han- 
dling priorities or production programs 
regarding the effect of proposed actions 
on the manpower supply. 

Taxes, too, were prominently mentioned 
in the President’s address. For the first 
time, he came out unequivocally for a 
“just and fair” excess-profits levy and 
warned that his current request for an 
additional five billion dollars in individual 
and corporate taxes was “only the first 
installment.” Finally, came a warning on 
the danger of inflation: housewives were 
urged not to hoard, businessmen to hold 
prices down, and labor to “not ask for 
wage increases beyond what is needed 
to meet the rise in the cost of living.” 

Now that the economic mobilization 
machinery had been finally set up, the 
big question was: Where do we go from 
here? Indications were that businessmen 
would not long be kept in the dark. 
On Monday the Commerce Department, 
acting for the first time under its new 
powers, met with 21 steel-industry ex- 
ecutives. The purpose: to work out a 
voluntary system of allocations and prior- 
ities for the most critical of all war 


production materials. 
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dent, rides the first gallery car built for his railroad by the Budd 
Co. With double seats on the main floor, singles on balconies up- 
stairs, the car holds 148 passengers. The railroad has ordered 30 
for its commuter service, expects deliveries to start by winter. 
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Graduate to 
KAYWOODIE 


Caste 


..eand you'll 
never be satisfied with 
ordinary pipes a 





Kaywoodie is the best buy in pipes. 
Smokes cooler than body temperature. 
Drinkless conditioner has proved best: 
tobacco tars condense, don’t clog. Perfect 
briar, perfect balance, perfect smoke. 


Choose from 50 styles 
ranging in price from 
$3.50 to $25 according to 
quality, illustrated in 
leaflet 1 


Kaywoodie Company 
Established 1851 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York—and London 
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TEXTILES: 


The Wool-Gathering Pinch 


Now it is wool’s turn. With the war in 
Korea, a shortage has sprung up, prices 
are headed toward the ceiling, and the 
market is in chaos. The inevitable result: 
suit prices will be higher by spring—and 
from there on, it’s anybody’s guess. Last 
week, as consumers absorbed this latest 
piece of news about the higher cost of 
living, the trade was hastily coming up 
with an explanation, for use when 
customer resistance sets in. 

It would go like this: During the war, 
the Allies built up a vast stockpile of 
wool, more than 3,500,000,000 pounds— 
as insurance against military needs and 
the possibility that prime producers might 
be cut off by the submarine threat. 
When the shooting stopped this stockpile 
loomed as a menace to the world’s wool 
markets—but only at first. 

Millions of returning soldiers bought 
suits and coats. Europe, shut off from 
imports for the better part of five years, 
began buying again, for its own use, and 
for reselling in the United States to gain 
dollars. The stockpile shrank quickly, in 
one-third of the time experts had antici- 
pated. Meanwhile, sheep herds in almost 
all of the producing countries had been 


cut in advance of what was generally 
supposed to be a dwindling demand. 
(The United States, for example, 
according to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, suffered “the largest and most 
precipitous” drop in sheep population in 
its history.) Demand stayed high, in spite 
of the predictions, and then came Korea. 
The rush was on. 

Two weeks ago, when the Sydney 
wool market opened for the 1950-51 
season, frantic buyers shouted prices up 
40 per cent over 1949 figures. The next 
week, when the South African auctions 
began, prices jumped more than 50 per 
cent. American futures bounced the per- 
missible limit of 10 cents a day. The 
American Woolen Co. announced another 
boost in the price of its men’s wear 
worsteds, the third since June 1. Prices 
had been climbing, anyway, in view of 
margin production, but with the prospect 
of new stockpiling by Western nations 
(the United States reportedly will start 
in a few weeks), and the manufacture 
of millions of new uniforms, they leaped. 

And this was no short-range problem. 
Wool consumption is running well ahead 
of production and experts predict the 
situation will hold through 1952, and 
probably beyond (see chart). Agricul- 
ture Department officials, noting the 
“record levels” of today’s prices, say the 
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Newsweek— Magill 


After years of surpluses, wool consumption now exceeds production 


Newsweek, September 18, 1950 
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Insurance Companies 


New Dork 


America has come a long way since Colonial days. 
With its progress have come new inventions—great 
industrial development—yes, and new hazards. 


As the nation has grown, so insurance has grown 
with it. For over 78 years, the Great American 
Group of Insurance Companies has kept abreast 








Great American Group 





“Colonial Days in New York”—Showing Liberty and William Streets, 
now the site of the Great imerican Building. Drawing by Dan Beard, 


of progress by helping to develop new forms of 
protection to meet the ever increasing demands 
of a complex society. 


Call one of Great American’s 16,000 local agents, 
or your broker, to learn how simple and inexpen- 
sive it is to protect yourself and your possessions. 








GREAT AMERICAN - AMERICAN ALLIANCE - AMERICAN NATIONAL - GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY 
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Nobody is 


All men are not created equal in size. A 


few may, indeed, share the same height and 


weight. But even these rare birds differ in 


Harter posture chairs are built to fit 
you as an individual with individual 
measurements. Every model is fully ad- 


—to your own comfort. Harter’s custom-fit 


prevents backache and fatigue caused 

by misfit seating. Foam rubber cushions 
support you in the style to which you’d 
like to become accustomed. 


not the illusory “average” man. Try an 
executive model at your Harter dealer’s. 


HARTER 


i POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 
ti Why Posture Seating ? Get the facts on how posture seating increases comfort 


MODEL 66 


and efficiency in your office. Write for free copy of entertaining booklet, “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.’’ Harter Corporation, 309 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


leg length, torso size, and breadth of beam. 


justable — with simple hand-wheel controls 


cradles you in erect and healthful posture, 


Enjoy the comfort of a chair that fits you, 





123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 90 - 35 WAL STREET 
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For Dependable, Tax-Free Income 


In the investor's quest for security, and for permissible relief from bur- 
densome taxation, it is rightful that state and municipal bonds have been 
accorded increased recognition for their demonstrated security, fair net 
yield and tax-exempt status. Today their tax exemption gains new mean- 
ing and value as Federal tax revisions take but one direction—upward. 
Quite probably the volume of new municipal issues offered in the 
first half of 1950 will not be equalled in the last half. Thus, the desirabil- 
ity of municipal bonds may increase and their availability decrease. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. deals exclusively in bonds and similar obli- 
gations and is in a position to give investors efficient service in such 


securities. Conservative investors—banks, corporations, pension funds 


and individuals—are invited to use this service. 


Send for our latest list of municipal offerings, without obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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shortage “may establish a new over-all 
high average price for apparel wools.” 

In New York’s wool district, traders 
gloomily nodded assent. Already, they 
say, spring apparel prices are due for a 
jump of from 5 to 10 per cent. Less 
conservative factions saw a boost closer 
to 15 per cent. 

Last week, wool firm officials were 
losing sleep over still another—and more 
potent—factor. Synthetic fabrics have 
been making steady inroads in the 
apparel business. Names like “Orlon” 
and “dynel” are becoming increasingly 
well known. Suit manufacturers, facing 
a steady price spiral in raw materials 
and consumer resistance to higher prices 
for the finished product, inevitably must 
add more synthetic fabrics to their lines 
to balance costs. In the end, wool could 
well suffer the same fate as another over- 
priced natural fiber, silk. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


More Diesels: The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road announced it had placed orders for 
214 new Diesel-electric locomotives, to 
cost nearly $55,000,000. The new order 
will swell the Pennsy’s Diesel fleet, 
already the nation’s largest, to 1,034. 

Personal Income: The Commerce De- 
partment reported that personal income 
had risen to an annual rate of 
$219,000,000,000 in July, just short 
$3,700,000,000 of the all-time record, 
set last March. The March rate, however, 
was artifically swelled by the govern- 
ment dividend on service life insurance. 

Northwest Suit: Northwest Airlines 
sued Boeing Airplane for $25,000,000, 
most of which the line said represented 





Super-Tanker: Mrs. A. N. 
Kemp sponsors 28,000-ton vessel 
named for her husband, a direc- 
tor of Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, the firm chartering the ship. 


Newsweek, September 18, 1950 
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THE original builders of this lovely 


home spared no expense on the furnish- 
ings and equipment. But it seemed im- 
possible to heat comfortably. When the 
living and dining rooms were just right, 
the recreation room was too cold. The 
bedrooms never got enough heat. When 
the temperature setting was raised to 
make the rest of the house comfortable, 
the living room was too hot. Honeywell 
Control engineers were consulted — 
found the answer. 


To provide real comfort, a home of 
this type should have four heating zones, 
each controlled by a thermostat — one 


Honeywell |: 


rieRmeyr 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 8, Minn., In Canada; Toronto 7. 


N "CONTROLS 
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in the Living Room area, one in the 
Dining-Service area, one in the Sleeping 
Rooms area and one in the Recreation 
area. When this is done at the time of 
building the cost is nominal. And the 
small extra expense will be repaid many 
times in greater comfort and in fuel 
economy. 


Before you build, consult your archi- 
tect, heating contractor or engineer 
about the proper location of controls 
and control areas. An interesting book- 
let, “10 Ways to Heat Your New Home,” 
tells more about the advantages of Zone 
Heating Control. Send for a copy today. 


Name. 





This Type of Home Needs 4 Thermostats 
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Living Room Area 


Recreation Area 


Dining-Service Area 


Sleeping Rooms Area 





ELECTRONIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


Automatically 


each zone, for 


lowered 
temperatures may be provided for 


additional 


ience and fuel economy. 
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MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2880 Fourth Avenue South Mi 


Please send free copy of booklet "10 Ways tc Heat Your New Home,” 
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passenger revenue lost through an 
eighteen-month delay in the delivery 
of ten double-deck Stratocruisers. Boeing 
admitted the delay but said it was 
“occasioned by causes beyond Boeing's 
control and allowed for in the contract.” 

Labor Moves: Factory layoffs in July, 
according to the Labor Department, hit 
a four-year low of 6 per 1,000 workers. 
At the same time, the labor turnover 
rate—the shifting of jobs for more pay 
or better working conditions kept moving 
up, reaching 19 per 1,000. 

Cotton Shortage: Raw-cotton prices 
went up past 40 cents a pound, reaching 
a 30-year high, when it was announced 
that this year’s crop will be 38 per cent 
less than 1949’s. While the crop will be 
the smallest since 1946, acreage in use 
is the smallest since 1886. 

Kaiser Steel: The Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Fontana, Calif., will soon ask the SEC 
to approve a $100,000,000 financing plan 
including bonds and stock. Most of the 
money will be used to retire an RFC 
loan amounting to $90,000,000. 




































Noueweel Photos — Ed “Wergeles 
“Camouflage”: William Pahl- 
mann, designer and wartime 
camouflage officer, conceived a 
home to blend with surround- 
ing scenery as protection against 
pin-point bombing. The house 
is now at the New York Nation- 
al Home Furnishings Show. 


Newsweek, September 18, 1950 
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‘And this is our Miss Warren” 


DOUBLE IN BRASS? Miss Warren can 
quintuple in brass...and for top 
brass, that’s worth its weight in gold! 


With McBee machines and meth- 
ods, she can compute the payroll in 
the morning, compile a breakdown 
of costs in the afternoon and pro- 
duce the weekly reports tomorrow 
... Without hurry, fuss or overtime. 
Having her fingers in so many pies 
makes Miss Warren valuable to her 
boss and content in her job. 


And that’s important to every busi- 
ness man. Only people who know the 
company’s policies, customers and 
internal procedures are prepared to 
“take over” when vacancies crop up. 
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Because of Keysort and flexible 
McBee methods, executives like Miss 
Warren’s boss get the information 
they need when they need it... at 
less cost, without waste, with less 
fuss and bother. 

Today, leading executives in just 
about every kind of business rely on 
McBee to save them time, money, 
work and worry. 

It's easy to see why McBee sales 
have multiplied sevenfold in just a 
few short years. 

There’s a McBee man near. you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 
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Keysort provides you with accurate and useful management con- 
trols at less cost than any other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges make this card mechanically articulate. 
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rt This is the magic McBee Keysort Card 

rat i With your present personnel, without costly installations, McBee 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondscy Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 
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AS ALWAYS, HAS THE 
PREDOMINANT 


GROCERY 
LEADERSHIP 


IN CHICAGO 


THE SCORE FOR THE 
FIRST 7 MONTHS 1950 


FIRST in Retail 
with 1,075,517 Lunes 
& 


FIRST in General 
witH 1,020,703 wines 
a 


FIRST in Total 
with 2,096,220 Lines 


WHICH WAS 


778,807 


MORE LINES THAN THE 2nd 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PRINTS 


MORE GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER— 
MORNING, EVENING OR SUNDAY 





Source: Media Records, Inc. 


* Liquor Linage omitted 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 


© New York © Detroit © Miami © Los Angeles 
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MERCHANDISING: 


Gold in Gimcracks 


For seven years, radio and television 
listeners have been told to “Keep Kool, 
Keep Kool.” If Willie, the Penguin, hasn’t 
impinged himself on the national con- 
sciousness yet, he will have by next 
month. For Willie’s parents, Brown & 
Williamson, have joined in a latter-day 
gold rush: licensing manufacturers to 


Another newcomer to the field of 
personality merchandising is Capp Enter- 
prises, run by the brothers Elliott, Jerry, 
and Al Capp (Newsweek, July 17). 
This firm started licensing Lil Abner 
items two years ago, also on a 5 per cent 
royalty, and now pulls in $250,000 a 
year from them alone. Today, there are 
some 120 Lil Abner items. 

Granddaddy of them all, of course, 
is Walt Disney Productions, in business 
since 1932. Today, 100 manufacturers 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Howdy Doody’s name means $11,500,000 a year in retail sales 


turn out Willie merchandise-dolls and 
infants’ furniture and accessories. 
Handling Willie for Brown and 
Williamson is Martin Stone Associates, 
a newcomer to the field of franchising 
personalities which has long been domi- 
nated by Walt Disney Productions, Gene 
Autry, and the Lone Ranger. Originally 
a lawyer, Stone thought up the “Howdy 
Doody” television show in late 1947; a 
few months later manufacturers ap- 
proached him for Howdy licenses. 
Today there are 50 licensees. Stone, 
however, is prouder of the 800 requests 
he has turned down. (He will tolerate 
no guns, knives, holsters, lassoes, or prod- 
ucts which can’t stand on their own feet 
without the Howdy name.) Last year 
retail sales of Howdy items ran to 
$10,000,000; this year Stone expects the 
take to hit $11,500,000. He nets about 
$250,000 a year on his 5 per cent royalty, 
half of which goes to NBC actor Bob 
Smith, co-owner and star of the show. 
Stone has broadened his licensing 
activities to other characters, live and 
fictional. Among them: Jackie Robinson 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for whom he 
has granted 25 licenses; Peewee Reese, 
also of the Dodgers, and Sonja Henie, 
both still in the contract-writing stage. 


turn out more than 2,000 Disney-inspired 
products from the famous Mickey Mouse 
watch to Donald Duck fruit juice. Retail 
stores chalk up $100,000,000 yearly on 
Disney merchandise, and Walt Disney 
Productions nets $1,000,000 a year. 

In the “Western” field, accordirtg to 
the trade publication Boys Outfitter, 
franchise merchandise accounts for 7% to 
10 per cent of all boys-wear sales. Among 
the firms promoting cowboy names: 
PGene Autry Enterprises which, since 
1934, has franchised over 50 licensees. 
These turn out items from cowboy hats 
to frozen barbecue sauce, with $300,000 
a year in royalties going to Autry. 
>The Lone Ranger, Inc., fifteen years 
old, licenses 75 items from piggy banks 
to children’s wallpaper. Informed trade 
sources conservatively estimate the retail 
take at $6,000,000 a year. 
>The Rohr Co., merchandising the Roy 
Rogers name for five years, has 78 manu- 
facturers producing 284 items. Rogers 
nets over $250,000 annually. 
»Hopalong Cassidy Enterprises, one of 
the biggest names although one of the 
younger members of the fraternity, has 
more than 100 licensees doing a 
$25,000,000-a-year business. Bill Boyd 
(Hoppy) pockets $400,000 in royalties. 


Newsweek 
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LABOR: 


Precarious Carey 


James B. Carey, CIO secretary-treas- 
urer, has been trying for nine long years 
to become the president of his own 
union and thus obtain a large following 
in the American labor movement simi- 
lar to that enjoyed by Philip Murray and 
Walter P. Reuther. Last November he 
got the chance when the CIO ousted the 
Red-tinged United Electrical Workers 
and named Carey provisional chairman 
of a new International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Carey’s IUE won bargaining rights for 
55.000 men at General Electric plants 
and last spring set out to make a record 
for itself by negotiating a contract with 
the company. But the talks bogged down 
over the union’s demand for a noncon- 
tributory pension plan. 

Restive because thev had no contract, 
16,000 workers struck five GE plants in 
Lynn and Everett, Mass., Aug. 30, tving 
up production of military jet engines and 
aircraft instruments. The strike spread. 
Two days later, Carey and the IUE con- 
ference board called a nationwide walk- 
out for Sept. 5, meanwhile revising union 
demands to include a new 10-cent pay 
hike and two extra paid holidays. 
(Among GE’s offers: a 5-cent boost, one 
new holidav. ) 

Last week, however, many IUE locals 
halked. In Pittsfield, Mass., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Philadelphia, and _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., members decided to stav on the 
job past the strike deadline. 

Tarn About: Then, a day before the 
scheduled walkout, the government 
asked the union to postpone the strike in 
the interest of national defense. Carey 
quickly revoked the walkout order and 
accepted Federal mediation. He ap- 
peared to have gotten off the hook. 

But manv locals still wouldn’t take 
orders from Carey headquarters. Workers 
at Youngstown and Warren, Ohio; New 
Kensington and Trenton, Pa.; and Hol- 
yoke, Mass., decided _ to join those already 
on strike. Carey’s control of the union 
was, at best, wavering. 

As the week ended, mediation sessions 
were recessed. Meanwhile, GE took a 
dim view of the union’s willingness to 
submit the dispute to a fact-finding board. 
The company declared an TUE walkout 
would not create an emergency because 
most of GE’s “vital” war work was done 
at plants not represented by the union. 

Elsewhere on the labor front events 
were a good deal more amicable. The 
Ford Motor Co., in an unprecedented 
move, scrapped its contract with the 
United Auto Workers and signed a new, 
d-vear pact. It granted 110,000 
workers immediate 8- to 13-cent wage 
increases, boosted pensions from $100 to 
$125 a month, and included a cost-of- 
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Everywhere the Smart-Money People are saying 


“WATCH NATIONAL HOMES!” WHY? 


This year, home-hungry Americans 
will invest over a million dollars 
a week in attractive new low-cost 
houses erected by National Homes 
dealer-builders in over 500 cities. 
Before Thanksgiving, our 25,000th 
home will be history. Two big plants 
—Lafayette, Ind., and Horseheads, 
N. Y.—can’t keep up with the de- 
| mand. The more you know about 
National Homes, the more amazed 
you will be. 


A Significant Development 
for Investors TEX 


Insurance companies == 
and other lending insti- 
tutions recognize that 
loans on National 
homes are sound be- 
cause our houses are ENXYPAY—t 
soundly built and have ~— =. + | 
fine resale value. When ~———= 
requested on your business letter- 
head, we’ll be glad to mail you our 
Quarterly News Letter, an informa- 
tive bulletin on housing trends. 


Opportunities for Dealers 
in Territories Still Open 


Each National Homes dealer-builder 
operates his own independent busi- 
ness. We back him with forceful 
advertising, financial guidance and 
ef ae personal service. He Homes catalog circular 
may be a seasoned showing floor plans, 
builder of conventional home styles, features. 
homes or from some See how much we offer 
other field, but we in- to the family with an 
sist on high character income of about $50 per 
and sound resources. If week. No obligation or 
interested send for facts. solicitation, naturally. 


Do Your Employes Need Homes? 
Executives are often asked to advise 
employes about buying a home. Be 
ready. Write today for new National 
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Inquiries from Newsweek readers will receive individual at- 


tention. Ask specific questions about the aspect of economy 
} housing with which you are concerned. Address Dept. NW1. 
HOMES CORP. e Lafayette, Indiana 


PLANT: HORSEHEAODS, NEW YORK 





AMERICA'S’ MOST POPULAR HOME! 
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“Tt was a fireproof building...I was insured... 
then it happened! A match in a waste basket 
...a careless cigarette...who knows? 


“Tt was over in a matter of minutes. But when 
I opened the safe—there were my accounts 
receivable, inventory records, contracts, the 
life-blood of my business, in ashes! And 
without those vital records I could not collect 
fully on my insurance because I could not ‘ 
establish proof of my loss!” 


Statistics prove that out of every 100 firms that 4 
lose their records by fire, 43 never reopen. 


If your present safe does not carry the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
it cannot be trusted to give adequate 
protection. Many fireproof buildings 
have been completely gutted—vital 
papers reduced to ashes in seconds! 


Why take chances? Give your business 
the protection it needs with a Mosler 
Record Safe certified by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
against the hazards of fire, 
impact and explosion. 


Send the coupon today- 
now—for complete details. 


Fe Mosler 
Safe ¢. 


Since 1848 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


Offices in principal cities + Dealers throughout the country 
Builders of the U.S. Goid Storage Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. 59 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


( The free booklet, ‘‘What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 
() The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
City Zone State 
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BUSINESS 





living escalator clause. Kaiser-Frazer also 
granted raises of 12 to 17 cents an hour. 
And early this week Studebaker granted 
its workers 9-cent pay hikes, making the 
move unanimous among the major auto- 
mobile producers. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Machine Collator: The Harris-Seybold 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is distributing the 
Macey Collator, a machine for automatic 
assembling of as many as eight pages of 
paper in proper sequence. The firm says 
the collator can assemble more than 
25,000 sheets an hour, a rate five to eight 
times as fast as that of a skilled specialist. 

Wet-Proof Striker: The Universal 
Match Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has per- 
fected a water- and _ perspiration-resist- 
ant striking surface for its books of paper 
matches. The firm is coloring the new 
strip gray, so that it may be easily iden- 
tified by consumers. 

Easy Plunker: Emenee Industries, 
Inc., New York City, is producing an 
“automatic” ukulele player made of Ba- 
kelite styrene. The player, consisting of 
six buttons, fits over the neck of any 
standard ukulele. Each button, when 
pressed, sets up a complete chord. 

Nine-in-One: Robert Kahn, Chicago, 
has developed the “Telzall,” a nine-in- 
one watchlike device for Boy Scouts, 
campers, and the like. Worn on the wrist, 





“Telzall,” the nine-in-one watch 


the “Telzall,” through a series of gadgets, 
tells time, weather conditions, and di- 
rection; operates as a ball-point pen, tape 
measure, signaling device, and magnify- 
ing glass; and contains the Morse code 
and constellation data. 

Seed Aid: The Seaboard Seed Co., 
Philadelphia, is marketing a lawn-seed 
mixture containing du Pont Arasan, a 
chemical which protects the seeds from 
“damp-off,” the fungus which rots seeds. 
The firm says use of the mixture will 
increase the number of seeds which bear 
grass by as much as 46 per cent. 


o 0._- Newsweek 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





EITHER Congress nor the Adminis- 
tration can take any legitimate 
pride in its economic or fiscal record 
since the outbreak of war in Korea. 
Congress failed to provide for con- 
trol of what most needs control. It 
provided controls that are not needed 
and can only create confusion or harm. 
What is needed: is the 
most stringent credit control. 
Without this, inflation is cer- 
tain. With this alone inflation 
can be halted. Yet Congress 
provided only for the con- 
trol of derivative credit, such 
as installment buying and 
real-estate mortgages. It did 
nothing to curb the expan- 
sion of the money supply or 
bank credit at the source. 
When everyone in the Administra- 
tion and in Congress professes to be 
“fighting inflation,” and when the aver- 
age combined reserve ratio of the 
Federal Reserve Banks is still 54 per 
cent, it is a scandal that the Federal 
Reserve authorities should be _per- 
mitted to retain the “emergency” legal 
reserve ratio of only 25 per cent 
adopted in 1945. The minimum ratio 
requirement should now be restored 
to at least the former levels of 35 per 
cent against deposits and 40 per cent 
against notes. And the Treasury must 
be prevented from continuing to float 
its securities by inflationary means. 
Until such measures of self-restraint 
are adopted by the government itself, 
all its other so-called “anti-inflation” 
measures or exhortations must be set 
down as hypocritical and futile. 


T LEAST lip service, it is true, has 
been paid in Congress and the 
Administration to a balanced Federal 
budget as a preventive against infla- 
tion. But apart from the protests of a 
small Congressional minority symbol- 
ized by Senator Byrd, virtually all the 
emphasis has been thrown on getting 
this balance by still more crushing 
taxation. When Congress directed the 
President to cut his proposed annual 
expenditures by about 1 per cent, to 
be taken out of the nonmilitary budget, 
Mr. Truman called the requirement 
“arbitrary” and didn’t see how he 
could conform with it “without impair- 
ing essential government services”! It 
is only the taxpayer, apparently, whe 
is to be told that he will just have to 








Shadow-Boxing With Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


learn how to get along on less. The 
austerity is to be all his; political pork 
must not be touched. 

The same government that is crying 
for more power to keep down prices is 
still using hundreds of millions of the 
taxpayers money to keep food and 
other farm prices high. And when 
every spare dollar and re- 
source is needed for de- 
fense, we are still handing 
out billions to European 
bureaucrats to enable them 
to play with more civilian 
“welfare” schemes. 

The Defense Production 
Act embodies the false eco- 
nomic theory that the way 
to combat monetary inflation 
is through blanket price con- 
trol. Its idea of “total mobilization” is 
total government restraints. Price con- 
trol at best is an effort to “combat” 
inflation by disregarding its causes 
and attacking merely its symptoms. 
The chief effect even of “impartial” 
price control is to cut production. But 
in addition the new measure is frankly 
discriminatory. Explicit protections are 
written in for farm prices and wages. 
If these are justified, why shouldn’t 
they apply equally to all prices? The 
President, for example, is explicitly 
directed not to fix any wage below 
that paid in the month prior to June 
25. Why not the same restriction on 
his price-fixing powers for all prices? 


N fixing prices or wages the Presi- 

dent is authorized to “make such 
adjustment as he deems necessary to 
prevent or correct hardships or ineq- 
uities.” This is the door through which 
every political pressure group will try 
to pound its way. Union leaders, of 
course, will argue that the whole wage 
level was “inequitable” as compared 
with the price level before June 25. 

In spite of the Lustron loan and 
other RFC scandals, the new act 
authorizes $2,000,000,000 more— 
$600,000,000 of it under virtually un- 
controlled Presidential discretion—for 
loans to private firms whose credit 
isn’t good enough to get loans from 
private investors or banks. 

The best provision of the Defense 
Production Act is the expiration of at 
least part of it on June 30, 1951. This 
will give an early opportunity for sober 
reconsideration by the new Congress. 
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Need a paper that’s strong when wet? 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment gives it to 
= Want a paper that resists grease? 
atapar is your answer. Want package 
sales appeal? A colorfully printed Pat- 
apar wrapper almost sings your message. 
Patapar is produced in 179 types. 
Each type is ‘“‘custom-tailored’”’ to meet 
special needs. Types vary as to wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, opaqueness, 
moisture vapor resistance, pliability, 
thickness and many other qualities. 


BEST PAPER FOR HUNDREDS OF JOBS 


Patapar is wonderful for food wrappers, 
greeting cards, ham boiler liners, btses 
wrappers, milk and cream gaskets, putty 
wrappers, rubber mold liners, oleomar- 
garine wrappers, artists’ sketching pads, 
auto parts wraps and hundreds of other 
jobs. 
Let’s see if Patapar 
can help you. Write 
on your business let- 
terhead outlining 
sen requirements. 
hen we can recom- 
mend the type of 
Patapar best suited 
for your purpose. 





: Protected 


Patapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


REG WS. PAT. OFF, 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 


GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Reds vs. Religion 


Chinks in the Iron Curtain admitted a 
little light last week on the struggle be- 
tween Communism and Christianity: 
PIn Paris, Father Jean Thomas, the As- 
sumptionist priest who has been serving 
French Catholics in Moscow for the past 
three years, reported on conditions in 
the Soviet capital. Ousted from his post 
at the Church of St. Louis, Father 
Thomas reported that a Soviet policeman 
often took names of those entering his 
confessional. Eleven of his staff disap- 
peared during the three years. The 
last remaining Catholic priest officially 
known to be in Moscow, Father John O. 
Arthur Brassard of Worcester, Mass., is 
forbidden to conduct services. 
>From London, the Church of England 
announced that all European Anglican 
bishops in China had resigned in protest 
against Communist interference. They 
will be replaced by native clergy. 
Arriving in New York after his ouster 
from Bucharest, July 4, the Most Rev. 
Gerald P. O’Hara, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Savannah-Atlanta and acting papal 
nuncio to Rumania, denied the Rumanian 
espionage charges against him. The Ru- 
manian Government, he said, “is doing 
everything possible to stamp out religion.” 
All native Roman and Greek Catholic 
bishops have been imprisoned, he added, 
and “no one is left to guide the church.” 
>Hungary ordered 10,000 Roman Cath- 
olic monks and nuns back to secular life. 


Life of Luther 


When Roland Bainton started to write 
a life of Martin Luther eight years ago, 
he thought of the great Reformation 
leader as “continually self-confident. But,” 
Dr. Bainton says, “quite to the contrary 
he suffered from constant depression, 
which makes him much more under- 
standable for our generation.” And this 
depression, this Anfechtung—which the 
author translates as “all the doubt, turm- 
oil, pang, tremor, panic, despair, desola- 
tion, and desperation which invade the 
spirit of man”—plagued Luther almost 
from the recital of his first Mass to the 
day he died at 63 in the full swell of the 
sixteenth-century Protestant revolt. 

Dr. Bainton has exhaustively covered 
that period in his biography “Here I 
Stand,”* which was published last week. 
The 56-year-old professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Yale Divinity School is himself 
a Congregationalist minister and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. He is also a 
leading authority on the Reformation. 
Twenty years in preparation, the book 
includes some 100 German woodcuts of 
Luther’s time and many hitherto unpub- 
lished translations of Luther's writings. 





*422 pages. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $4.75. 
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All Fires Are Extinguishable 
GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 
“strictly preventable”, “partly 
preventable”’ and ‘‘cause un- 
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class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
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RELIGION 


“Here I Stand” ranks as one of the 
definitive books on Luther. Winner of the 
$7,500 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award, the 
biography offers a psychological study of 
Luther and his motivations. He was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bainton, both primarily 
and finally “a man athirst for God.” The 
clerical abuses of his time repelled him 
and drove him back to the Scriptures for 
peace and justification. As Dr. Bainton 
explains Martin’s orginal quarrel with the 











Martin Luther: The Reformer in 1523 


papacy over indulgences, he points out 
that the church at Wittenberg had ac- 
quired by 1520 a collection of 19,018 
relics—and the total indulgences attached 
to viewing all of them (and making 
contributions therefor) amounted to 
1,902,202 years and 270 days of reduced 
time in purgatory. 

The speed with which Luther's doc- 
trines spread over Germany in an age of 

, limited communications is difficult to 
understand, for in the decade starting in 
1520 most of Northern Germany was won 
to the Reformation. Dr. Bainton attributes 
the success of the movement to the cir- 
culation of vast numbers of tracts and 
cartoons. Between 1521 and 1524, ac- 
cording to the author, more pamphlets 
were issued in Germany than at any 
other period until the present day. 
: Luther wrote tracts by the hundreds, as 
well as some 2,300 sermons. 

Martin Luther, former Augustinian 
monk, founder of Protestantism, translator 
of the Bible into his own German, author 
of such great hymns as “A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God,” was both a very human 
and a very strait-laced man. Dr. Bainton 
has given a brilliant and sympathetic pic- 
ture of the man who could scoffingly say: 
“The monks are the fleas on God Al- 
mighty’s fur coat ... I got into the pope’s 
hair and married an apostate nun”—and 
yet just before his death threaten to leave 
Wittenberg in disgust because the girls 
were wearing such low-necked dresses. 
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te new problems, 


AN IS BUILT to move at 3 m.p.h.—to see 
and hear for only short distances—to react 
in painfully slow tenths of a second—to live in an 
oxygen atmosphere with very narrow pressure and 
temperature bands. When he must fly in extreme 
temperatures and pressures at supersonic speeds 
—make decisions in thousandths of a second— 
bomb unseen targets, shoot down enemy invaders 
in zero-zero weather or sink submerged sub- 
marines—he must have the aid of mechanical 
and electronic senses, muscles and nerves! 


To meet this challenge, Martin engineers are 
designing aircraft as integrated airborne systems, 
not merely as flying vehicles whose sole goal is 
speed. Whether planning a U.S. Navy Viking 
rocket, a jet-powered Air Force XB-51 or a modern 
airliner ... Martin engineers work with all three 
elements of airframe and power plant, electronic 
flight and navigational controls, and military 
armament or passenger facilities. And design work 
is so scheduled that the end product represents a 
completely coordinated system. For there is no 
point in having an airframe ready for flight testing 
while the electronics system, which may alter the 
airframe, is still a gleam in the designer’s eye. 


This is Martin systems engineering—a new 
beacon to pierce the blackness of the unknown— 
developed from Martin’s background of far- 
reaching advances on top level missiles projects. 
This is why radar, servo-mechanism, automatic 
control, automatic computer and antenna experts 
—as well as aerodynamicists, structural engineers 

and electrical, hydraulic, armament and 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Manufacturers of: Military aircraft * Mar- 
tin airliners © Guided missiles © Rockets 
® Electronic fire control and radar systems ¢ 
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and Licensors of: Mareng fuel tanks (to 
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Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
(to U. S. Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdale 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
® Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake 
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power plant installation specialists—are 
all part of the well-integrated engineer- 
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Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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A Welcome Gift 


Your Very Special 
SPORTSMAN'S FLASK 


* Curved to fit the pocket 


* Handsomely packaged— 
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prints enlivening the beau- 
tiful carton made in France. 
A marvelous gift. 


* The treasured Cognac— 
Honored the world over for 
its clean taste, rich bouquet 
and lingering warmth. 
When sporting day is done, 
enjoy that delightful ‘‘Hen- 
nessy Hour.”’ 
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Packaging 


Prestidigitation 


TIME YOU TRIED IT? 


Yes, you simply remove and discard the 
pads and — presto! — this brilliantly sales- 
conscious watch bracelet package be- 


comes a treasure of a cigarette case. Write 





and let us show you how to make your 


package do double duty — and earn extra 
sales. Write: Farrington Manufacturing 
Co., 82 Atherton Street, Boston 30, Mass. 


PACKAGING WIZARDRY BY farrington 


CREATORS OF FABULOUS BEAUTY 
IN FARRINGTON JEWEL CASES 
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TENNIS: 


Little Comfort 


American tennis fans searching for 
some solace for the recent loss of the 
Davis Cup to Australia found little com- 
fort in the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association championships, ended at 
Forest Hills, N.Y., last week. By the 
third round all three members of the 
Australian team, suffering a notable 
letdown, had been’ eliminated—Ken 
McGregor in a first-round upset by 32- 
year-old Don McNeill, national champion 
of 1940; and John Bromwich by Richard 
Savitt, sixteenth ranking United States 
player, from Orange, N.]J. 

The finals brought together the sixth 
and tenth ranking American players, 
Arthur Larsen of San Leandro, and 
Herbert Flam of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Larsen won the match. Former USLTA 
president Walter Merrill Hall said simply: 
“Tve seen better.” 

Mrs. Margaret Osborne Du Pont of 
Wilmington, Del., took the women’s title 
for the third successive year by defeat- 
ing Doris Hart of Jacksonville, Fla. Then 
she teamed with Ken McGregor to 
defeat Miss Hart and Australian Frank 
Sedgman for the mixed doubles crown. 


BOXING: 


A Grudge and a Twist 


That the promoters had failed to over- 
estimate the attendance was perhaps the 
most surprising feature of the feather- 
weight title fight at Yankee Stadium in 
New York last week. International Box- 
ing Club officials hoped for a crowd of 
35,000 to see Sandy Saddler challenge 
28-year-old Willie Pep. But some 38,000 
paid a net of $206,396, an all-time record 
in the 126-pound title. 

Twice before Pep and Saddler had 
scrapped over the featherweight crown. 
In October 1948, after six championship 
years, Pep lost to the Harlem Negro by a 
fourth-round knockout. The Hartford 
(Conn.) veteran had clearly underesti- 
mated a man four years his junior in a 
fight that brilliantly colored a drab box- 
ing scene. The following February the 
title changed hands again after fifteen 
rounds of mayhem. It took eleven stitches 
to hold the winner’s face _ together. 
Saddler went away with seven stitches 
and .a well-publicized grudge. 

Referee Eddie Joseph, he suspected, 
had been somewhat blind to Pep’s tactics. 
“Thumbed?” Saddler recalled. “Sure | 
was thumbed. Pep not only thumbed me, 
he kicked me in the shins twice and he 
stepped on my feet. When I started to 
spin him, Joseph wouldn’t let me. And 
he kept warning me. He warned me!” 

This time, Saddler wanted to be sure 


Newsweek 
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they got a “competent” referee. Ruby 
Goldstein, who had monitored the first 
fight of the series, would be fine. Saddler 
had a comforting memory of Ruby’s prin- 
cipal function that time: counting ten 
over a prone Pep. 

They got Goldstein for the third match, 
but what irked Saddler much more than 
any imaginings about a referee’s fairness 
was the fact that he had been forced to 
sign for 15 per cent of net receipts as 


Acme 


Pepand Saddler: Wrestlers or fighters? 


against Pep’s 45. That was too much like 
the first time, when he accepted 10 for 
the privilege of his first big-time fight. 
When the match began no one wor- 
ried very much about referees. Most of 
the fight’s seven rounds seemed like a 
repetition of the last engagement. Pep, 
the master technician, against the heavy- 
punching Saddler. Both used rough tac- 
tics; they twisted and spun each other 
when they could. And Pep _jabbed, 
jolted, and cuffed his way to a decisive 


lead. A left hook to the jaw sent him. 


down for nine in the third round, but he 
returned unhurt and continued to be one 
of boxing’s most elusive targets. 

Then, in a clinch near the end of the 
seventh round, Saddler wrenched Pep’s 
left arm. It was the last twist. When the 
bell rang for the eighth, Pep was out of 
the fight with a dislocated shoulder. 

“He beat me with a double arm lock,” 
said Pep. “He’s a good fighter, but why 
does a have to wrestle me?” 

Saddler was less perturbed. Although 
he was tied to a 30 per cent cut of the 
receipts in a return bout next year, that 
was a lot better than 10 or 15. And the 
last thing he wanted to do was argue 
«bout ring tactics: “I thought a punch to 
the kidney did it. If they say J twisted 
his arm, OK, so I twisted it.” 
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'LIVE-ACTION care 
gives you 
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FEEL the difference 


in your scalp—SEE the difference 
in your hair ! 


What a wonderful, pleasing wake-up glow — 
when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the fa- 
mous “*60-Second Workout!” 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair is 
neater, handsomer—set to stay that way all day! 
Natural looking — never “‘slicked down.” Get 
Vitalis at your drug counter or 
barber shop. 
® Many skin specialists prescribe 
two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. Vitalis con- 
tains no greasy liquid petrola- 
tum—just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. 


A Product of 
_ Myers 


60:Second Workout” 


NEW! for cream 


tonic fans... lighter-bodied 


VITALIS HAIR CREAM 


gives your hair that 








CLEAN-GROOMED LOOK. 
NO heavy film! NO sticky comb! 
NO messy hands! 
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HE AGE of baseball-by-television 

has not yet reached a point where 
managers are hired for their beauty. 
Ballplayers, of course, are bonnier than 
ever. Umpires make with their hands 
and throats like Lionel Barrymore on 
rye bread. Batboys have learned that 


cloudy nights. But managers 
still rely on old-fashioned 
stuff like cold hearts, warm 
brains, leadership, patience, 
and chewing tobacco. 

I do not say that all the 
current masterminds are un- 
affected by the camera’s 
eye. There is a little more 
brio in Frank Frisch’s work 
now than formerly. Lucius 
Sewell’s forehand writhes 
with concern as he runs out for the 
twelfth time to ask Wehmeier how he 
feels. Leo Durocher turns his profile 
toward the camera and his mouth 
away from the microphone when he 
speaks to an umpire, thus shielding 
millions of young fans who do not 
know all the words Leo knows, though 
maybe they would like to, at that. 

Casey Stengel is just a shade more 
stately than he used to be as he waves 
Tom Ferrick or Joe Page in from the 
bullpen; and when he consoles Tommy 
Byrne with the news that the shower- 
baths are running at body tempera- 
ture, you'd think he was examining 
Byrne’s tonsils. John Corridon, the 
connoisseur of lollipops-and-Seltzer, 
appears to have been influenced by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, the Thespian. 


UT managers are still expected to 
think. They still stand or fall by 
the scores of the season’s ball games. 
That explains why certain critics have 
lately been emphasizing the fact that 
the Boston Red Sox have played .700 
ball since Steve O’Neill replaced Joe 
McCarthy as manager. It’s not that 
they think Steve is prettier than Joe. 
Even with his field glasses, to spot sign 
stealers in the bleachers, Mr. O'Neill 
looks somewhat like Moby Dick on 
one of the latter’s good days. (Never 
mind how I look. The picture above 
was taken at Gettysburg in 1863, just 
before Pickett charged.) 
The fact is that the boys are imply- 
ing that O'Neill is a better, if not a 
more scenic, manager. They forget 
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The Last Stand of the Intellect 


by JOHN LARDNER 


that the Red Sox played something 
like .700 ball over a corresponding 
period last year, under McCarthy. One 
way or another, though, what they 
mean is that a manager has a great 
deal to do, intellectually, with a ball 
club’s success or lack of it. 

I doubt if that point is wholly valid. 
Last year and the year be- 
fore, Billy Meyer of Pitts- 
burgh was recognized far 
and wide as a genius in 
good standing. Today, if you 
mention William’s name in a 
discussion of great modern 
managers, the audience 
studies you uneasily for a 
moment and then _ looks 
around for a butterfly net. 

In 1948 Lou Boudreau 
and Bill Southworth were advertised 
as baseball’s foremost thinkers. Then 
came the rumor that Southworth and 
his players harmonized like 30 Kil- 
kenny cats in a barrel. As_ for 
Boudreau, they have just exhumed 
the old report that he will be shipped 
to Chicago, or Tierra del Fuego. 





HIs years most respected managers, 

to date, have been Red Rolfe of 
Detroit and Eddie Sawyer of the 
Phillies. Both are quiet, clean-cut, 
thoughtful fellows. Both have collegi- 
ate backgrounds. Both have been 
educated till their eyeballs popped 
out. Both treat their men with kind- 
ness instead of cuss words. 

It’s also true that both have good 
ball clubs this year, only in small part 
of their own making, while other man- 
agers, formerly bracketed with Planck 
and Einstein, have kind of run out of 
players. I am inclined to think that 
the Rolfe-Sawyer parallel is not with- 
out overtones of coincidence. 

That’s not to say all managers are 
alike, given the same advantages in 
personnel. The better he combines 
certain private assets—knowledge of 
percentage, foresightedness, under- 
standing of the species—the better a 
manager is. At the best, you get 
compounds like Bill McKechnie, 
McCarthy, Connie Mack, and John 
McGraw, when they were healthy 
and their luck was in. But without 
ballplayers, they might all just as well 
reach for the foundation cream and 
the Life of Edwin Booth. 
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This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the 
industrial uses for nylon textile fibers. Although demand for 
nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evaluate its possi- 
ble future applications in your own business. Note: Du Pons 
makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product, 


HERE’S ONE FOR THE BOOK ABouT NYLONS srrenctn 


A book binder’s idea of a better thread 
is one that’s thinner... yet stronger. 
That might be impossible—if it were 
not for the high-strength to low-bulk 
ratio of Du Pont nylon fibers. 


Nylon now provides a thread that’s 
fine enough for the smallest books, strong 
enough for the heaviest. It has the 
strength to follow the needle through 
close-packed pages. And nylon thread 
is so smooth and uniform that it prac- 
tically eliminates breaks caused by tan- 
gling and knotting. 

Machines using nylon thread often 
sew all day without a single shut-down 
due to a thread break. Ordinary thread 
frequently averages 10 breaks a day. 
Such trouble-free operation is typical of 
the advantages that nylon thread is 


bringing to many different industries. 


Nylon’s resiliency is another advan- 
tage to book binders and to other users 
of thread. Slightly elastic, nylon tightens 
up after the book is bound—makes a 
tighter, more compact volume. 


You may never have occasion to use 
thread. But think how you can use 
nylon’s strength, smoothness and resili- 
ency in some other application. Perhaps 
you can improve your product, make 
a new one or simplify production. 


Nylon is tough and durable . . . has 
high abrasion-resistance. It resists de- 
terioration by petroleum oils, soil rot, 
alkalies, mold and mildew. In addition, 
nylon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come...look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry” will bring you up to 
date on nylon’s performance in industry. 
When you write for your copy, tell us your 
fabric or fiber problems. Nylon Division 
307, E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 


REG. U.s. Pat OF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





THE DANCE 


Perutz— Magnum 
Sadler’s Wells “Swan Lake”: A broken record was shattered 


Return of Sadler’s Wells 


The current ballet scene resembles 
nothing so much as_a well-thumbed travel 
folder. The New York City Ballet Co. is 
now touring England, after a more than 
successful stand in London at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. The Bal- 
let Theatre, now known as'the American 
National Ballet Theatre, this week wound 
up a similarly prestigious two weeks at 
Covent Garden which, after a week of 
English touring, was to be followed by 
appearances in Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, and Egypt. 

Atleast three foreign-based companies 
were scheduled to appear in the United 
States this fall—including a reappearance 
of Roland Petit’s Ballets de Peris, re- 
membered chiefly from last season 
through its version of Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
and the Marquis de Cuevas’s (his wife 
is a Rockefeller) Grand Ballet, born 
originally in the United States in 1944, 
but now calling France its home. 

Broken Records: The most significant 
ballet visit to the United States, however, 
was undoubtedly that of the Sadler’s 
Wells troupe. The box-office records 
which Britain’s national ballet broke last 
year on its first visit to the United States 
were further shattered long before the 
company arrived in New York last week. 
For its three-week stop in New York 
City, Sadler's Wells pulled in an esti- 
mated $300,000. By the end of its seven- 
teen-week, 30-city tour of the United 
States and Canada, it is predicted that 
it will have drawn $1,900,000. 

In repertory, Sadler's Wells will add 
little to the basic hits it offered last 
season: the four-act presentation of 
“Swan Lake,” which it presented on 
opening night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with the incomparable Margot 
Fonteyn in the Jekyll-Hyde role of 
Odette and Odile, and its equally full- 
length production of “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” Added will be “Giselle,” in 
which ‘Miss Fonteyn, one of the world’s 
greatest ballerinas, will dance the title 
role (the traditional test of a prima bal- 
lerina) for the first time in America. 

Perhaps to counterbalance last season’s 
attention to the leading ladies of the 
company, who were dressed for the trip 
by London’s finest fashion houses, the 
previously unglorified premiers danseurs 
are this year attired through the courtesy 
of Savile Row. Frederick Ashton, direc- 
tor-choreographer of the company, and 
Robert Helpmann, its principal dancer, 
are especially favored. In addition to 
bowlers, gloves, and rolled umbrellas, 
both were outfitted with suits which 
featured more color than has so far been 
accepted by Western males in general. 
But “the trend toward Edwardianism has 
been avoided because many Americans 


>» 


consider it ‘high hat’. 
Newsweek, September 18, 1950 
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“Ready!” 


Soldiers of the Continental Army, a hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, answered to their names 
at muster with the shout: “Ready!” 


Call the name of M/Sgt. James Story, 
one of the thousands serving in the U.S. 
Army Organized Reserve Corps today. 
He'll give you the same answer. 


James Story, general machinist and welder, 

is a respected citizen of his community in 
Birmingham, Alabama... family man and 
veteran. He served in World War II as a 
maintenance engineer, 2913th Engineering Hq. 
and Hq. Company (Maintenance Bn.), in Pacific operations. 


Each week at training assemblies and each summer at camp, 
M/Sgt. Story gives his spare time to readiness for his 
country’s defense, in Hq. and Hq. Company, 411th 
Ordnance Group, ORC. Out of his skills, and 

his veteran’s knowledge, he is helping 

to get other men ready, too. 


Like so many other double-duty Americans, 
James Story is ready . . . ready for emergency . . . 
as a member of the Organized Reserve Corps. 


Find out more about this vital component of our. defense 
establishment. Visit your U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station or ORC unit instructor. 


M/SGT. STORY GIVING ORDNANCE INSTRUCTION INSIDE AN M-4 TANK 














Gunnery Centennial 


After Frederick W. Gunn graduated 
from Yale in 1837, he began to teach 
before starting to study medicine. Two 
years later, he had opened his own school 
in Washington, Conn. But his conviction 
that slavery was wrong turned the com- 
munity against him and decimated his 
classes. Determined to continue teach- 
ing, he went to Pennsylvania, and by 
1849 New England’s conscience had 
caught up with Gunn’s on the subject of 
abolition. He went back to Washington 
and inaugurated The Gunnery in 1850. 

The Gunnery developed into a boys’ 
school with a family atmosphere. Always 
small—it now has ]25 students in its ‘six 
forms—it emphasized the principle that 
each boy should be taught to know God, 
himself as a man, and the true worth of 
American democracy. Last week, as 550 
of Gunnery’s 1,200 living alumni came 
back to the 30-acre campus to celebrate 
the school’s centenary, they found the 
same traditions and principles of educa- 
tion in full force. 





EDUCATION 





The present faculty of twelve and 
their wives and children still eat all meals 
with the boys. Young Gunnery students 
go down to the “PO” for sundaes and 
sodas just as their forebears went to the 
Post Office on the Green for the mail and 
to buy rock candy and cakes. And the 
camping shacks in the Berkshire foot hills 
still passed from generation to generation 
of boys for picnics and overnight stays. 
That tradition harked back to the days 
when Gunn used to take his boys on 
summer camping trips. During the Civil 
War, Gunn even placed his teen-agers 
on bivouac and taught them military 
tactics (see cut). 

The ‘present headmaster, Ogden D. 
Miller (Yale 30), runs the independent 
preparatory school much as Gunn en- 
visioned it. The founder’s ideals have 
been fulfilled in the alumni, which in- 
clude the late U.S. Sen. Orville H. Platt, 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, former 
chief of the Army Air Corps, Lewis H. 
Brittin, founder of Northwest Airways, 
Inc., and half a dozen heads of prep 
schools from Pennsylvania to Hawaii. 

Each boy and his pranks are judged on 


citizenship, with military bivouacs (right), and summer camping... 


their own merits, even as Gunn used to 
make the punishment fit the crime. In 
the founder’s day, a bullying 16-year-old 
kicked an 11-year-old so hard that he fell 
over. Gunn’s punishment: all 11-year-old 
boys at the school repaired to the green, 
there to plant lusty kicks in the seat of 
the breeches of the offender. 


Bulging Classrooms 


Across the country, youngsters from 
kindergarten to college last week began 
the trek back to their classrooms. And, 
according to the United States Office of 
Education, the classrooms would be 
bulging with a record 32,903,000 pupils— 
778,000 more than last year. Elementary 
schools will once again bear the heaviest 
load—with 1,000,000 more children. 

The appalling shortage of teachers 
and buildings continues. The National 
Education Association reported in Wash- 
ington last week that in Ohio, for ex- 
ample, authorities felt that if a new 
fifteen-room school were constructed 
every other day for the next four and a 
half years, there might be enough space. 


. developing a family school which nowadays, under headmaster Ogden Miller, lives in halls like Gunn dormitory 
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—— MEDICINE —— 


Care Guaranteed 


“MEpIcAL CarE FOR ALL, REGARDLESS” 

This, Rollen Waterson’s guiding motto, 
smacks of socialized medicine. But in its 
full context, it is to many American doc- 
tors the keystone of their profession's 
most forceful retort to proposals of state- 
dominated medical care. 

For the past five years, as executive 
secretary of the Alameda (Calif.) County 
Medical Association, Waterson has been 
overseeing a program which he first con- 
ceived many years ago as executive sec- 
retary of the Lake County, Ind., Medical 
Society. He himself labels it an “enlight- 
ened selfishness formula,” for the doc- 
tor gets the fee and the patient gets the 
care he deserves. 

This week the Alameda County pro- 
gram, already adopted by a half dozen 
other associations, took a firm foothold on 
the East Coast. Almost simultaneously, 
the New York County and Westchester 
(N.Y.) County medical societies put into 
effect variations of Waterson’s plan. 

As described by executive secretary 
Boyden Roseberry, the Westchester 
group is offering five new public services: 
»Emergency medical service. Any time 
of the day or night, a call to the society’s 
headquarters (number listed in all classi- 
fied telephone directories) will bring a 
doctor on the run. The society guarantees 
this service and sets a maximum fee for 
night service. 

Grievance committee. A panel of doc- 
tors will hear any complaints about care, 
fees, or conduct against any of the soci- 
ety’s members. A social worker and the 
executive secretary will try to straighten 
out all misunderstandings. 

Bureau of medical economics. This body 
operates on the theory that people who 
do not pay their medical bills harbor bad 
feelings against their doctor. The bureau 
is set up not to collect money but rather 
to find out why bills have not been paid 
and to prevent messy lawsuits. 
Malpractice committee. It tries to cor- 
rect bad results (such as resetting an 
arm) and can spend money to do so. The 
main job is to police the professional work 
of society members. 

PCivilian defense. In cooperation with 
the State Health Department, lectures 
are given on up-to-date handling of 
bombing casualties, atomic burns, etc. 

Most medical groups that have adopted 
the Alameda program have added their 
own features. In Colorado, for example, 
the state medical society has set up and 
made public “average fees.” These es- 
tablish what a doctor should receive, on 
the average, for each kind of treatment. 
If the patient is rich, he can be charged 
more than the average. If he is poor, he 
probably pays less. 

In Nassau County, N.Y., the doctors 
are trying to blood-type as many people 
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Can You Really Brush-Off 











ls There a Miracle Dentifrice? Authorities 
warn against the false notion that any den- 
tifrice can prevent all or even most tooth 
decay. Dependence on a dentifrice, instead 
of your dentist can lead to serious trouble. 


Brushing After Every Meal Helps, say Dentists. 
Bacteria in your mouth turn food particles 
into acid. This acid can cause decay. A te 
dentifrice helps clean away food particles— 


fights acid. gnesium hydrate in Squibb 


The Best Way to Fight Decay. Remember . . . a 
good, reliable dentifrice cannot combat all the pos- 
sible causes of tooth decay. A complete check-up 
and professional cleaning by your dentist every 6 
months is still the best way to save yourself the 
worry, pain and expense of needless cavities or 


even extractions, 





Tooth Decay? 


THESE TRUTHS 
CAN SAVE YOU 
WORRY, PAIN 


EXPENSE 
~*~ 


BODILY DE 











Many Things Cause Decay, say Dentists: 
faulty diet, especially in early childhood, in- 
fections or bodily defects, acid-forming bac- 
teria, etc. Dentifrices can help combat only 
the bacteria-acid cause. 


Dental Cream helps combat mouth acids. 
Some dentifrices use ammoniated sub- 
stances. Your dentist will tell yous there is 
no final proof that one is more effective than 
the other. 








no other dentifrice can— 


REMEMBER THESE 3 FACTS 








1. Help clean your teeth more thoroughly 
2. Combat acid more effectively 
3. Give you a cleaner, fresher breath 

than . . . reliable SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 





























“The shame! My son flunking 
Bartender School for not using 
Angostura* in Manhattans!” 


pyCO5TUpy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*That zestful tang you taste in every good 
Manhattan is the result ef a generous dash of 
Angostura Bitters. You can enjoy that tang on 
foods, too. Try it on grapefruit. Delicious! 








A Matchless Coat 
For All Occasion Wear 


COSMOPOLITAN MFG. CO. 
“Great Dane” Bldg., Boston 15, Mass. 
FRED MONOSSON, President 





due to high altitudes, 
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... Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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as possible just in case of a major dis- 
aster that would require more blood than 
blood banks could furnish. Also, in Nassau 
County, the society is plugging for mental 
health clinics to provide psychiatric treat- 
ment for those who cannot afford it. The 
seriously insane are usually treated at 
public expense, but there is no reason- 
ably inexpensive psychiatric aid for fami- 
lies of marginal income. 

The Michigan State Medical Society 
boasts an impressive list of “firsts.” Having 
established the first Department of Public 
Relations in a state medical group, the 
society also has led the way in the use 
of radio programs and movies for dis- 
semination of health information. The 
Michigan group includes among other 
features a “Medical Associate Program” 











for the purpose of interesting young men 
and women in the-health-fields.closely 
allied with medicine. 

The “Alameda Plan,” Waterson em- 
phasizes, can do nothing about hospital 
care or medicines. Fixed hospital costs, 
the nurse’s wages, and the pharmacist’s 
rent and inventory must be paid for. 
Waterson would like to have the nation’s 
medical-treatment problem broken down 
into two parts: doctors’ professional serv- 
ices and other costs. His plan takes care 
of the first part. 

Even the staunchest proponents of gov- 
ernment-run medicine admit that they 
cannot beat the Alameda guarantee 
stated in paid newspaper advertisements 
and in thousands of pamphlets: 

“You can afford a doctor. Medical 
care—the service of a physician—is avail- 
able to everyone, no matter what his 
financial troubles may be. We guarantee 
the services of a physician or surgeon to 
all who need them. If his regular fee 
would work an undue hardship on you, 
he will gladly set it within your ability 
to pay.” 


Anxious Seat 


“He washed out.” 

This is a statement which Air Force 
doctors don’t like to hear. All candidates 
for flying are carefully screened medi- 
cally, and “washing out” implies that the 
doctors’ screening mechanisms may not 
be completely accurate. 

Physical examinations are relatively 
reliable and can be given quickly and 
efficiently. But mental problems are more 
difficult to find and diagnose. To coax a 
neurotic individual into confession of his 
symptoms is both time-consuming and ex- 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


... Boyden Roseberry keeps patients in close contact with their physicians 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... ONE OF A SERIES 





ARISTOTLE 
on the importance 
of the constitution 


in a democracy 


4 
te oa 


In democracies of the more’extreme type there has arisen a false idea of freedom which is 
contradictory to the true interests of the state. For two principles are characteristic 

of democracy, the government of the majority and freedom. Men think that what is just is equal; 
and that equality is the supremacy of the popular will; and that freedom means the doing 

what a man likes..In such democracies everyone lives a3 he pleases. . . . But this is all wrong; 

men shouldnot think-it slavery to live according to the rule of the constitution; for it is their salvation. 


ha 


ARTIST: EDGAR MILLER 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA “fh 
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BELOW: Copper, silver, 
zinc, and lead are mined 
here at Morococha, 200 
kilometers east of Lima, 
and 14,500 feet up in the 
Peruvian Andes. 


RIGHT: Power for Moro- 
s cocha is produced by this 
Peru mines money for hydraulic generator at 
Cachachaca. Nearly all 
* ° the electrical equipment 
U. S. electrical equipment here, een eothemining 
machinery at Morococha, 
is American made. 


Arthur H. Dewey has 
been manager of 
National City’s Lima 
Branch since 1930. He is 
a veteran with thirty- 
three years’ experience 
in branch banking, all 
of it with our South 
American branches. 








HE rich gold and silver mines which lured Pizarro to 
the conquest of Peru in 1533 are still contributing 
their treasure to the country’s wealth. But today, minerals 
unknown to the Conquistadores bring Peru much more 
revenue, and her agriculture is the richest producer of all. 
Peru’s chief exports to the United States are lead and 
copper. She has the largest bismuth and vanadium mines 
in the world, and produces also zinc, tungsten, antimony, 
cadmium, indium, and other strategic minerals. But 
petroleum, sugar, cotton, and ott:er agricultural products 
bring in more foreign exchange, particularly from Europe 
and from Latin American countries. 

Peru buys nearly two-thirds of her imports from the 
United States. An increasing share consists of electrical, Picea 
industrial, and agricultural equipment to develop and OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

tool up” her own industries, agriculture and natural ‘asl : makita 
resources. Last year, trade between our two countries Buenos Aires Bogota Paris (IBC Branch) 
amounted to more than 132 million dollars. pn aad rhe fi no uilla 

As it has done for more than thirty years, the Lima _ Plaza Once cuBA 
Branch of The National City Bank of New York offers Rosario Havana 
every facility to traders with Peru. Call or write Overseas BRazn - 4 oe 
Division at Head Office for complete information. Rio de Janeiro Cuatro Caminos 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 





Porto Alegre 
Recife (Pernambuco) 
Santos 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK ~ 
OF NEW YORK London go presi 


117, Old Broad St, Panama 
West End peru 
Valparaiso 11, Waterloo Place| Lima 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing “Overseas Banking Service” 


Sao Paulo 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street * 67 Branches in Greater New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 































pensive. It has been a medical dream to 
by-pass at least part of the psychoanalytic 
process with a simple test. 

In particular, the Air Force has wanted 
a foolproof device, run by a technician, 
which can give an accurate analysis of a 
man’s anxiety state. Last week, Drs. 
George A. Ulett, Robert I. Watson, and 
Edwin F. Gildea of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine started to 
work on tests which, they hope, will lead 
to just such a device. 

Their theory is that anxious and normal 
brains react differently to flickering light. 
By means of an electroencephalograph, 
they measure the brain waves of persons 
under the following conditions: (1) rest- 
ing with eyes closed, (2) resting with 
eyes open, (3) looking at a flickering 
light, and (4) looking at a flickering 
light under induced anxiety. 

The St. Louis doctors will correlate 
and extrapolate the resulting data with a 
specially .constructed mechanical ana- 
lyzer and hope to develop a pattern 
relating anxiety state and flicker reaction. 
From there it would be just a step to 
the simple device. 

A NEWSWEEK representative took the 
test and found the whole set-up “anxiety 
provoking.” After sitting down in a 
“junior electric chair” (see cut), he had 
eight electrodes fastened onto his head, 
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From a “junior electric chair” the subject saw whirling balls and colors 


MEDICINE 


which hurt a little. The attendant taped 
two gadgets to his ear lobes which 
“grounded” him. Around his left arm 
was aconventional blood-pressure gauge, 
while around his chest a hose measured 
breathing. In each hand he held a sponge 
with electrical connections—one to meas- 
ure perspiration, the other to produce 
electric shock. 

“A glass screen is moved almost di- 
rectly in front of your nose,” he re- 
ported. “It is all you see .. . The room 
lights go out . . . Then a light flicks on 
the screen.” Asked for comments on what 
appeared to him, he told of “triangular 
and other shapes of geometrical objects 

. The shapes vary from pattern to 
pattern . . . Sometimes I'd see a small 
round ball whirling around directly in 
the center. A couple of times I saw 
colors. The objects might become a light 
gray or a hazy light blue or green.” 

To stimulate anxiety, the attendant 
warns of an electric shock for every ten 
“wrong” observations. In addition, she 
continually nags the subject: “You're 
right. You're wrong. You're wrong . . .” 

“We want to decide who is a sheep 
and who is a goat in terms of anxiety,” 
says Dr. Watson. And, adds Dr. Gildea, 
“it’s the kind of a test that doesn’t require 
favorable motivation. Passive cooperation 
is all we need.” 
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| STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool 
| mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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“One today is worth 
two tomorrows.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 









Until crystal balls become standard equip- 
ment for ye Board of Directors, there is no 
substitute for a nice profit showing on ye 
quarterly statement. 

—Acme Steel Notebook, 1950 


Thrift and efficiency belong in 
business—not alone because 
they are good, solid business 
virtues. 

They can also mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

Helping business to greater 
thrift and improved efficiency 
has been the reason for Acme 
Steel methods and Acme Steel 
products for more than 70 years. 
We are now working with more 
than 50,000 customers repre- 
senting almost every industry, ' 
particularly in operations con- 
cerned with packaging, ship- 
ping, materials handling. 

If you would like to learn 
more about Acme Steel prod- 
ucts and how they may be 
able to help you, write on your 
business letterhead and ask for 
free booklets on thespecific prod- 
ucts in which you are inter- 
ested. Address DEPT. NW-90. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada, 


CHICAGO 





ACHE STEEL CO. 

























The heavy-duty Acme-Morrison Metal Stitcher 


is used extensively in assembling parts 
in the aircraft industry. 


Acme Steel Company has enjoyed 
sound, steady growth under the 
American business system of open 
competition. Since 1901 we have 
made 285 consecutive dividend 
payments to our stockholders. 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME 
UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and 
TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER machines @ 
ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire @ ACME- 
MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCH- 
ERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds 
@ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, cor- 
rugated fasteners, nail-on strapping @ ACME 
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More and more, industries are 
recognizing the many advan- 
tages Missouri offers as a loca- 
tion for factories and branch 
houses. Geographically in the 
heart of the nation, Missouri 
offers inland security. ..a rich 
and vast market ... unexcelled 
transportation ... plenty of 
power and water...good living 
conditions...a plentiful supply 
of diversified raw materials. 


Investigate... write us and find 
what Missouri has for your 
particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 

RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 

Dept. 12-A Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





—all forms of fire, marine 

and casualty insurance and 

fidelity and surety bonds. 
See your Hartford agent 


or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Exactly the Right Thing... 


FOR A CLEAN MOUTH AND THROAT 


of out 
TACHES AND REMOVES GERM HARBORING FILM FROM - 
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RAYMOND MOLEY’S 
PERSPECTIVE 


AN OUTSTANDING 


NEWSWEEK 


WEEKLY FEATURE 















Up to 1000 file 
cards visible at 


the flip of a knob. Desk size. Sliding W 
cover locks. $9.95 and up. At your stationer. 


Zephyr American Corp., makers of AUTODEX. 
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Grable, Dailey had been expecting 


New Films 


My Blue Heaven (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). Like most movie musicals with titles 
derived from song hits of the ’20s, “My 
Blue Heaven” combines an _ insouciant 
smattering of story with a good deal of 
song, dance, and Technicolor. This one 
presents a handful of pleasant lyrics and 
some equally pleasant footwork by Betty 
Grable and Dan Dailey. 

Kitty and Jack Moran (Grable and 
Dailey), as the story goes,-have about the 
best Hooper rating in radio. Their fer- 
tility is considerably less promising. Con- 
sequently, they spend most of their time 
between song numbers visiting various 
agencies in hopes of adopting a child. 
The hitch is that the agencies don’t re- 
gard show people as the best foster 
parents—especially when they have 
friends (Jane Wyatt and David Wayne) 
who throw raucous parties. 

Although the baby business comes to 
the nonsensically happy conclusion you 
might expect, it is fortunately played 
down in favor of the talent that puts the 
Morans across on radio, and subsequently 
on television. 

Neither Miss Grable’s legs nor her en- 
ergy have suffered with the passage of 
time. And the poker-faced Dailey is very 
funny indeed in the parody number “The 
Friendly Islands” where he outbassos the 
Ezio Pinza of “South Pacific.” 


Tea for Two (Warner Bros.). Another 
lightweight musical with good old tunes 
(see above), this one also gives only per- 
functory attention to such matters as plot 
and setting. But the music of George and 
Ira Gershwin and Vincent Youmans is 
more than enough to keep a ridiculous 
story from falling flat on its face. 

Back in 1929 a stagestruck heiress 
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(Doris Day) decides to back her own 
play despite the depression. The book— 
reminiscent of the Frank Mandel and Otto 
Harbach 1925 hit, “No, No Nanette”—is 
saved only when Miss Day’s uncle Max 
(S.Z. Sakall) bets her $25,000 she can’t 
say “no” to all questions asked her during 
the next 48 hours. 

Involved in Miss Day’s bet as well as 
her play are Gordon MacRae, Gene 
Nelson, and Eve Arden. But the songs, 
including such old favorites as the title 
number, “I Know That You Know.” and 
“I Only Have Eyes For You,” are mainly 
responsible for making this colorful flim- 
flam as easy to take as it is. 


Union Station (Paramount). Although 
the action of this bang-up melodrama is 
limited almost entirely to the public and 
the subsurface reaches of a big city rail- 
road terminal, the Sydney Boehm screen- 
play based on a Thomas Walsh story turns 
the handicap into a dramatic asset. Under 
the circumstances the familiar pattern of 
the three-way conflict between the law, 
the kidnapper, and the frightened victim 
takes on a novelty that adds considerably 
to the theme’s inherent suspense. 

This kidnapping is discovered when 
Joyce Willecombe (Nancy Olson), an 
alert and civic-minded passenger on a 
citybound train notices what she con- 
siders two suspicious-looking customers, 
and reports them as such to Lt. William 
Calhoun (William Holden) of the ter- 
minal’s special detective squad. Just to 
please the lady, Calhoun makes a routine 
check on the departing suspects, and by 
the time events reveal that they have 
kidnapped the blind daughter (Allene 
Roberts) of Joyce’s wealthy employer, 
the lieutenant has a head start toward 
breaking the case. 

Inspector Donnelly (Barry Fitzgerald) 
of the city police promptly moves in 
on the investigation but, luckily for the 
highly imaginative young Calhoun, the 


Olson, Holden harbor suspicions 
September 18, 1950 













You Can Depend 
on Kellys 


Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Kellys are built for your peace of mind! 


Their extra-safe design always grips the 
road. A touch on the brakes—your Kellys 
bring your car to a quick... safe... 
straight-line stop! 











For 56 years, the Kelly-Springfield name 
has meant the ultimate in tire design. Today’s 
safer-than-ever Kellys are built with tough 
Armorubber—the exclusive tread that out- 
wears steel . . . adds thousands of safer 
miles to your driving pleasure! 


Your Kelly dealer has a brand new set of 
Kellys for you. And he’ll give you full credit 
for all the unused mileage left in your 
present tires. Why not see him today—and 
see how inexpensive a swap will be! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 
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MOVIES 





kidnappers have chosen his station as the 


pay-off rendezvous as well as a conven- . 


ient cache for their helpless victim. 

With Los Angeles’s Union Station serv- 
ing as a mammoth set, director Rudolph 
Mate achieves a cat-and-mouse suspense 
as anonymous detectives stalk their still 
unrecognizable quarry in the crowded 
terminal. And when an elaborate police 
trap snaps shut on nothing, the director 
switches to violence and an eerie chase 
in the station’s underground maze of side 
tracks and high-tension power lines. 

With their romantic moments held 
down to a sensible minimum, Holden and 
Nancy Olson, who gave such fine per- 
formances in “Sunset Boulevard” (Nrws- 
WEEK, June 26), perform these less de- 
manding chores competently. And Lyle 
Bettger and Jan Sterling are particularly 
effective as a brainy killer and his Dumb 
Dora girl friend. 


Bitter Riee (Lux Film) adds another 
link to the long chain of semi-documen- 
tary films designed to show how Italy 
has suffered from the war. And this time 
director Giuseppe De Santis has com- 
bined social significance ‘with a liberal 
dose of sex. 

It appears that the seasonal workers in 
the rice fields of Northern Italy are mostly 





Italian scabs and strikers stage . . . 


shapely young women who wear shorts 
on duty. Among them is one Silvana 
(Silvana Mangano), who is far more de- 
veloped physically than she is mentally. 
Silvana dances appealingly and likes the 
kind of glamour that isn’t indigenous to 
rice fields. Consequently she gets mixed 
up with an engaging thief (Vittorio 
Gassmann) and his long-suffering para- 
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mour (Doris Dowling). She also finds 
herself involved with an army sergeant 
(Raf Vallone) who is on the right side 
of the law. 

While this story develops, by way of a 
rice pickers strike (see cut) and other 
novelties, into an inevitably depressing 
conclusion, De Santis’s cameras strive 
valiantly to give the film sociological im- 
port. But one gets the impression that 
the labor problems involved have a good 
deal less influence on the end product 
than the exhibition of the charms of Miss 
Mangano-—tangible and earthy as the 
fields she works in. 


Shakedown (Universal) charts the un- 
likely rise and fall of one Jack Early 
(Howard Duff), a newspaper photogra- 
pher with the trick of happening to be 
on the scene when a photographic news 
beat occurs. This trick is accounted for 
in part by his extraordinary energy and 
venality and, more specifically, by the 
cooperation of a _ big-shot racketeer 
(Brian Donlevy) who gets royally dou- 
ble-crossed for his pains. 

Unhampered by ethics, Early reaches 
the top of his profession and might have 
stayed there if he hadn’t tried to black- 
mail the wrong guy (Lawrence Tierney). 
While the Press Photographers Associa- 





ae free-for-all in the rice fields 


tion may think that death was too good 
for Early, his misadventures make for a 
tough and moderately absorbing little 
thriller. Duff, hitherto a consistent rep- 
resentative of rugged integrity, is sur- 
prisingly convincing as an unqualified 
heel. Peggy Dow, Anne Vernon, and 
Bruce Bennett are a little harder to be- 
lieve as the dupes who survive him. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS™ 


(No. 9) 
4 MORE IN SPACE SAVED BY 
BILL-CLERKS! NEW GLOBE-WERNICKE 
WHERE'LL YOU PUT 'EM? STREAMLINER DESKS! 


Complete line of sizes 
and styles, harmonizes 
with previous ‘‘Stream- 
liner'’ models. Modern 
styling, lifetime finish, 
express traditional G/W 
quality. 


WEN PROVED GLOBE-WERNICKE 


“STREAMLINER” DESKS 


New, compact design — organized, efficient work centers for 
executives, salesmen, stenographers, calculator operators, and 
every type of desk user. 
These handsome desks actually increase working ease and 
efficiency, but require LESS SPACE—considerably less. 
Entire working surface is reachable— usable. 
Other convenience features are available at slight 
extra cost, such as visible reference arm slides, 
and typewriter side shelf. 
Efficiency features — corner legs or adjustable 
height pedestals, square or molded top edges. 
Buyers will consider new low prices an improvement. 
See these NEW “Streamliner” Desks at Globe-Wernicke dealers, 


quickly found in your classified telephone book under “Office 
Furniture & Equipment.” 
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Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Insures Safety, Speed and Savings 


Ne with OZALID 






OZALID —the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER 
than costly, old-fashioned ‘‘copying’’! 


Ozalid, the world’s most versatile copy- 
ing process, is not only helping to make 
American's flights safer, faster—but is 
also contributing to the savings that are 
the backbone of efficient operation. 


SAFETY COMES FIRST 


Precise weight distribution means that 
even ash trays must be exactly located. 
This requires copies of the slightest 
changes — which are also sent to the 30 
far-flung terminals in the American 
system. American uses Ozalid for true- 
to-scale copies...for with Ozalid there’s 
no chance for manual errors, nor dis- 
tortion caused by “wet” or photographic 
copying methods. 


SPEED IS 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
American’s Daily Operations Report, 


showing crew and plane arrivals and 
departures, must be posted by specified 


times. Before using Ozalid, this report 
was often hours late. Now American 
posts changes on an Ozalid duplicate 
original . . . corrected copies are im- 
mediately available when wanted. 


LOWER COST 
MEANS BIG SAVINGS 


For example, one report on all American 
flights contains mileage data, fuel con- 
sumption, flight times and loads. Three 
copies of each of 46 segments of this 
report are needed. Ozalid saves Ameri- 
can $82.10 each time this report is 
prepared. 


Like American Airlines, you can prob- 
ably benefit from Ozalid’s versatility in 
engineering, accounting, scheduling, 
and countless other fields. Get the full 
story of how Ozalid can help solve your 
copying problems —mail the coupon for 
your copy of “The Simplest Business 
System,” today! 
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Cut Copying 


Costs ... use ZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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BOOKS 


INDUSTRY: 


Too Many Books? 


The current Retail Bookseller lists the 
titles of more than 750 new books to be 
published this month. These do not in- 
clude text books, technical books, or pro- 
fessional books. In the past, the magazine 
has opposed the agitation for fewer books. 
But now it admits editorially: “That’s a 
good deal of merchandise for a rather 
apathetic reading public to absorb.” 

Publishing fewer books would mean 
eliminating the works of real or professed 
literary and scholarly interest, all works 
on which the publisher is not prepared to 
spend “at least $1,000” in advertising. 
That would also be “a tragic blow to 
contemporary literature.” 

What this analysis leaves out is that a 
good many such works are prestige pub- 
lications only in the sense that they have 
snob appeal. Moreover, the 750 titles 
listed for September make it in many 
respects the best such list in many years: 
more varied, more original, with a wider 
range of imagination and experience and 
a higher standard of editing and selection. 
It would be a singularly dull reader who 
could not find among the 750 titles sev- 
eral that he would like to read and at 
least one that he would like to own. 

Credit and Debit: In terms of other 
times and other countries, 750 titles is 
not too many for a literate nation of 
150,000,000 people. Last September 
there were 763 titles published. The 
same number of books are published now 
as were published ten years ago, but 
sales in dollar volume have nearly tripled. 
(In 1939, there were 10,640 titles and 
sales were $190,944,000; in 1949, there 
were 10,892 and sales were expected to 
exceed $550,000.000). In England, 
where it is estimated more than half of 
the public are habitual book readers (as 
compared with about one-fifth of the 
American public), about 17,034 new 
titles are published each year. 

Whether or not too many books are 
published is bound up with the question 
of how much they cost. Last week Simon 
& Schuster released the figures on their 
experiment in selling books in both cloth 
and paper editions (NEWSWEEK, March 
27). “The Cardinal” sold 119,358 copies 
at $3.50, and 361,230 at $1. “Homeward 
Borne” sold 17,417 in its regular edition 
($3) and 29,725 at $1. In general, the 
paper bound books sold two or three 
times as many copies as the regular edi- 
tions. Another experiment in low-priced 
books (Newsweek, Jan. 2), Gold Medal 
Books is publishing new works in 25-cent 
editions, bringing out four new titles this 
month in first printings of 200,000 each. 
Gold Medal has published 28 titles since 
January, some by such veterans as W. RB. 
Burnett and MacKinlay Kantor. None has 
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America’s unceasing rivers of hot, molten steel 
are one of her great basic strengths. 


These rivers of steel were growing during the cold war. They 
are growing now. Many companies are increasing their 


capacity to make steel. They will add more than 6 million 
tons to the flood. 


It takes lots of steel to fight off aggressors, and it takes lots 
of steel to supply you the cars, home appliances, building 
materials and many other things which you buy for your 
daily comfort and safety. That’s why we think you will be 
vitally interested in these facts about the steel industry. 


How much steel does America pour? 


The steel industry in the United States is 
one of the fastest growing major industries 
in the world. It has successfully met an 
increased demand of more than 40 per cent 
in the past 10 years...outproduced all 
other countries of the world combined over 
this period ...now has a total annual ca- 
pacity of over 100 million tons. 
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How does this compare 
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Ca 
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with Iron Curtain countries? 


Latest available estimates give the Iron 
Curtain countries over 30 million tons or 
about one-third our annual production. We 
have consistently poured far greater quan- 
tities of steel than any police state, and 
have increased our capacity almost 19 mil- 
lion tons since 1940. 


Why do American companies outstrip 


L 


entire governments in making steel? 


It’s not a magic formula... it’s people... 
people with room to work in...to strug- 
gle with everyday problems...to make 
more products better...to stand up to 
competition ...to profit from their work. 
This is the reason why the steel industry 
outstrips any government production plan. 


if there’s so much steel, why shouldn‘t we 





buy steel products freely? 


Americans are being shot at! The Army, 
Navy and Air Force need more steel. At the 
same time some home folks are increasing 
their buying. This is wrong. The defense 
of your home comes first. Everybody will 
have to exercise self control. In effect you 
increase America’s supply of home -front 
products when you buy only those things 
you really need. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
350 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 














BOOKS 


been reviewed or advertised. Each has 
been reprinted at least once. The total 
sale of the first eight titles already has 
exceeded 2,500,000. 


REVIEWS: 





Cartoonist’s Career 


Evelyn Shaw was a babe in arms when 
she first met the great American cartoon- 
ist John T. McCutcheon. In 1917, when 
she was 22 and he was 46, they were 
The Punishment of Tantalus married. During the remaining 33 years 


Is Immortalized in Our Word of his life he dictated to her from time to 
time “Drawn From Memory”—his remi- 


TA ~ TA L j y A rp niscences: his Indiana boyhood, college 


days in Purdue at a time when there was 
( REEK mythology records the story of | only one alumnus, early newspaper days 


King Tantalus who seriously offended | jn Chicago, the beginning of the news- 
the gods and was punished in an extraor- 


dinary manner. He was placed in the midst | P@P€T collaboration with George Ade, 
of a lake whose waters reached his chin, but | the round-the-world cruise on the reve- 
receded whenever he attempted to allay his nue cutter McCulloch, which arrived in 


thirst. Over his head ey beer sg — the Far East just in time to take part in 
with choice fruit, which likewise receded Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay. 














whenever he stretched out his hand in an P s x ] 
attempt to satisfy his hunger. Tantalus be- McCutcheon sketched Pancho Villa, McCutcheon: Amiable, excellent C 
came the symbol of teasing and torment, and | spent some time with the German Army ‘ 
his name is the origin of our word tantalize. | jn 1914 (for which he was afterward became symbols of the Midwestern cul- 
Every day you use hundreds of words whose | closely questioned by Scotland Yard), ture of his time. His was an amiable soci- P 
origins are as interesting and surprising as | Covered the peace conference and post- ety, certainly, of warm family affections 
this. You will find their fascinating stories in ‘ ; 4 . - ; c 
; r war Greece, and hunted and explored all and sturdy college friendships, and if | 
Webster's New International | over the world. He bought Treasure there hovers over his recollections of it t 
Dicti iain Island in the Bahamas and seems to have something of the air of an after-dinner , 
ictionary, Second Edition come as close to ideal working and living speech, it is of a good speech after an ‘ 
he MERRIAM -Webster arrangements as anyone could ask for. excellent dinner. (DRAWN FROM MEm- 7 
His famous scratchy cartoons, like “Injun’ ory. By John T. McCutcheon. 459 pages. ‘ 
Word origins are a Summer” and “Hunter's Moon” almost Bobbs-Merrill. $5.) " 
famous feature of p 
the Merriam-Web- C 
ster. This great ref- n 
erence book goes 
far beyond ordi- 
mary conceptions of 9) 
a dictionary. It has F 
3,390 pages, illus. 
trations for 12,000 C 
terms, and a total h 
of 600,000 entries : 
—122,000 more ti 
than in any other h 
dictionary. 207 SC 
experts in every : 
field of knowledge Ic 
contributed. It is 
"The Supreme Au- F 
thority” in courts, a 
schools, newspapers, sk 
business and govern- sc 
ment offices. See it at = 
your bookseller’s or ( 
stationer’s. Mail cou- “The Supreme Au- I 


pon for free booklet, P 
“Interesting Origins of thority” and indis- 


English Words.” — = 7 g 
P solving puzzles an 
G.&C. Merriam Co., contests of allkinds. 
Publishers, Essential for word- 


Springfield 2, Mass. building contests. 
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FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 540 t 
Springfield 2, Mass. ] 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet, I 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.”’ Also 
send me more information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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The Cost of Simplicity 


Gandhi was the eternal teacher, says 
Louis Fischer in “The Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi.” If the Mahatma had done 
nothing else in his life but shatter the 
structure of untouchability, he would 
have been a great social reformer. He 
did a great deal more—so much, in fact, 
that his life finally seems to lose some 
force and direction, and writing about 
him becomes like writing not about a 
man but about a complicated political 
and religious movement. 

All his simplicity did not make Gandhi 
human. All his candor and honesty did 
not make him understandable. His good 
nature and his jokes (often funny) did 
not make him good-humored and likable. 
His extraordinary courage in his fasts, his 
arrests, his facing authority and assassins 
did not make him heroic. His powerfully 
imaginative stratagems, like the Salt 
March, did not make him dramatic. 
Fischer has done a remarkable job of 
organizing a tremendous amount of re- 
search in his biography of Gandhi. 

He has also run in little subplots that 
often tell more about India than his 
careful generalizations. Gandhi's first son, 
Harilal, for example, became a Moslem, 
then a drunkard, and took to women, 
probably in an effort to hurt his father, 
writing attacks on him in Moslem papers. 
The government summoned him to his 
mother’s deathbed, but he was drunk 
and had to be removed. Harilal attended 
Gandhi's funeral without being recog- 
nized, and died a derelict in 1948. 

Aside from a few tentative speculations 
of a rather dated psychoanalytical nature, 
Fischer makes no attempt to “explain” 
Gandhi. The closest he comes to it is in 
his insight into Gandhi's fierce determina- 
tion not to become deified. “At night, 
his feet and shins were covered with 
scratches from people who had bowed 
low and touched him.” 

A witty Hindu lady said: “It costs an 
awful lot to keep Gandhi poor.” Fischer 
shows that it cost Gandhi much, among 
so many worshippers, to remain himself. 
(THe Lire oF ManatMa Ganpui. By 
Louis Fischer. 558 pages. Harpers. $5.) 


Schoolteacher’s Troubles 


Erskine Caldwell’s best stories have 
the air of genuine American small-town 
folk tales, not the legends of Mike Fink 
and Paul Bunyan, but the one about the 
traveling salesman and the farmer's 
daughter or the hired man and the old 
maid. They seem to be told in the back 
of some pool hall on Saturday night, 
somewhat expanded but essentially un- 
changed. In his latest, “Episode in 
Palmetto,” Caldwell has taken up another 
classic figure in this amorous mythology, 
the pretty schoolteacher who has in- 
stant and inevitable difficulty in keeping 
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Just add the Adapter Kit to a de luxe “Tourist.” Take snap- 
shots, black-and-white or full-color, in any of four sizes. 
Miniature Kodachrome slides, too. All with one camera. Model 
shown has {/4.5 lens, 1/800 shutter—$95. Other de luxe 
models, $71 and $47.50. Adapter Kit, $14.50. Flasholder, with 
guard, $11.50. At your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Your KEY to 
Kentucky Hospitality 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 
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STITZEL-WELLER —— LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“Batting 400 at the Met” 


writes 
Comnelia Otis Skinner 
about: 
Robert Menill 


“]’m sure he is the only singer ever 
offered a tryout by both the Dodgers and 
the Metropolitan Opera the same year. It 
explains a lot about Bob Merrill—the 
strength and virility of his voice that can 
also be so tender and compassionate. 
Sometimes his tones are of such liquid 
beauty they seem to melt in his throat... 
and bring a lump to mine.” 

—Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Have you heard Robert Merrill sing: 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM SHOW BOAT 


WHIFFENPOOF SONG 
BIZET: TOREADOR SONG 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you'd like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 
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the big boys from staying after school. 

It is one of his best. Vernona Stevens 
is the pretty schoolteacher to end all 
pretty schoolteachers. She is brown- 
haired, weighs 120 pounds, and attracts 
attention by her “erect posture and dis- 
tinctive breasts and the pleasant confor- 
mation of her figure.” One of her sisters 
has given up her “well-paid civil-service 
position” in Washington to live with a 
retired admiral, but Vernona is deter- 
mined to be a good girl. Never was virtue 
more sorely tried. On her first day at 
school, 16-year-old Floyd Neighbors 
forsakes football—permanently—to walk 
home with her, and Jack Cash, known far 
and wide as Palmetto’s most eligible 
bachelor arrives to propose what literally 
seems a fate worse than death. 

The story revolves around a typically 
intricate Caldwell maneuver (like catch- 
ing the albino to find gold in “God’s Little 
Acre”) in which vast care and cunning 
are devoted to an almost feeble-minded 
end. In this case, the county agricultural 
agent wants to win a trip to Chicago, a 
goal that involves persuading a farmer 
named Em Gee Sheddwood to raise mil- 
let, and to achieve it he tries to persuade 
Vernona to marry Em Gee. Long before 
this situation reaches a low-comedy cli- 
max, however, the parade of Vernona’s 
admirers has grown to a small mob, her 
room finally crowded with her landlady, 
the landlady’s husband, and the wife of 
a politician with whom Vernona has had 
a brief affair, each asking upon entering: 
“What’s Floyd Neighbors doing here?” 

Caldwell’s books to date have sold 
some 25,000,000 copies. His story of the 
embarrassed schoolteacher should cer- 
tainly add a few million more. (Episope 
IN Patmetro. Erskine Caldwell. 252 
pages. Duell Sloan & Pearce. $2.75.) 
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Caldwell knows some good ones 
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Dickens: No Scrooges for her 


Other Books 


FLOWERS ON THE Grass. By Monica 
Dickens. 293 pages. McGraw-Hill. $3. 
Monica Dickens is the great-granddaugh- 
ter of Charles Dickens, and she has 
inherited a little of her ancestor's com- 
mand of the popular taste. Her books 
have sold 1,250,000 copies. In “Flowers 
on the Grass,” her latest, she has written 
a story that is a kind of “David Copper- 
field” in reverse—a friendless orphan be- 
friended by everyone until he becomes 
a rootless but likable problem child, be- 
friended nearly to death. 

Daniel Brett wanders in his childhood, 
comes home after the war and settles in 
the country, then, after his wife’s tragic 
death, gets to drinking again and wander- 
ing some more. After a long time he 
discovers, in helping a frien1 realize 
happiness with a girl who had been 
faithful to him throughout his troubles, 
something of the happiness that he has 
spent his restless life searching for. This 
is a long way from the Scrooges and 
slums and porridge of Dickens, but 
Dickens’s great-granddaughter manages 
to make it believable. 

FOLLOW THE SEVENTH Man. By Robert 
Standish. 244 pages. Macmillan. $3. The 
sultan of a small Malayan country, Selim 
was educated in England to prepare him 
for leadership. To get his school friend 
Peter to accompany him as a civil ad- 
viser, the corrupt Selim used his Oriental 
guile to break Peter’s engagement and 
then married Peter to the girl he himself 
had always wanted. He disregarded 
Peter’s reforms; when a timber and oil 
development brought wealth, he squan- 
dered it on pleasures. He planned Peter’s 
murder as coldly as he planned his mar- 
riage. A native servant whose wife he 
had raped before her marriage destroyed 
Selim with an Oriental subtlety as great 
as his own. Slinky reading. 
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Unless you are right on the scene, it is 
opps ‘ } i ae ae 
difficult to appreciate South Carolina’s close proximity to 
America’s $-Empire. 
In this $-Empire is 17.11% Of the estimated population of the United States; 
18.52% of the families; 22.43% of the total major retail outlets of America. 


That’s the kind 6f a market you have when you locate in South Carolina. 


All of that, plus lower cost of operation, which results in greater profits, 
has attracted 800 industrial plants (costing almost $300,000,000) to South 
Carolina since 1945. In addition, 1040 existing plants have spent $204,000,000 

Pe . ° . “he? 
since 1945 in expanding tlfeir facilities. 






If you possess the “know how” and the capital, we would like to have 
you in 1950. We can supply you with everything else you need. 


i, . 
Write (Box 927), wire, or phone (LD 94) for the facts about South Carolina 
—at the doorstep of America’s $-Empire. 





L. W. BISHOP, Director 
Research, Planning & Developing Board 
Dept. N9, Columbia, S. C. 
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« ‘THE BEST Dewey Enlists Once More 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


BUILDING IN NEW YORK” 


On the way to the dedication of the 
new Parke-Bernet Galleries a taxi- 
driver told William A. Delano, 
president of the Municipal Art 
Commission: “That’s the best darn 
building in New York.” 


Said Mr. Delano: “If that be the 
judgment of a taxi-driver, I am sure 
it will make even stronger appeal 
to that decreasing number of our 
citizens who do not drive taxis.”* 





The new Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Building, where world-famous col- 
lections of art reach the auction 
block, is outstanding in every detail 
—from the modern classical design 
of Architects Walker & Poor to the 
heating and mechanical equipment 
designed by Consulting Engineers 
Syska & Hennessy. 


Prem 





Parke-Bernet Galleries Building, 76th St. and 
Madison Ave., New York. Owner: City Invest- 
ing Co. Architects: Walker & Poor. Consulting 
Engineers: Syska & Hennessy. Heating Contrac- 
tor: Jarcho Bros., Inc. Architects for Interior: 
Eugene Schoen & Sons. 

Heating of the 4-story, block-long 
building is by low-pressure steam 
under Webster Moderator Control. 
Webster Supply Valves and Traps 
on radiators and convectors, Web- 
ster Drip Traps & Webster-Nesbitt 


Unit Heaters assure efficient heat. 


Find out why modern steam heat- 
ing under Webster Moderator 
Control is first choice for heating 
today’s new buildings. 


Address Dept. NW-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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"Controlled~by the weather” 


®As quoted in “Journal of the American 


HoMaS E. Dewey’s decision to run 
"} anob for governor was an entirely 
unselfish act. Nearly twenty years of 
most exacting public life, marked from 
time to time by bitter disappointment, 
take their toll. Dewey was tired and 
ready to be done with official life. For 
many months, a painful shoulder ail- 
ment dogged him. He has finished 
with the power and the glory of the 
governorship, and only hard 
work lies ahead. Most im- 
portant, he realized that 
with the age of 50 just 
before him and rust accu- 
mulated on a profession neg- 
lected for nearly twenty 
years, it would not be easy 
to accumulate a needed 
competence in private prac- 
tice. After four more years, 
it will be twice as hard. And - 
he cannot hopefully look forward to 
another Presidential nomination. 

We must take his explanation at 
full value. With the Washington ship 
of state rocking in a sea of incompe- 
tence and confusion, and with the 
most formidable enemy we have ever 
known poised to strike, the state of 
the nation is grave indeed. The city 
and the state of New York offer the 
fairest targets for deadly attack. If 
ever experienced and able administra- 
tion has been needed, it is here and 
now. And Dewey, perhaps alone in 
this state, has that to offer his country. 

The need for Dewey in the four 
years ahead is underlined by the 
wretched state of New York Demo- 
crats. Among them, despite the grim 
challenge of events, there rules politics 
as usual—or a little more than usual. 


MONTH ago, above a surface of 
A subterfuge there appeared the 
pattern of a carefully laid piece of 
political strategy. Mayor O'Dwyer, a 
decent person and a popular mayor, 
had suffered a heart attack in the 
middle of his first term. He was told 
that if he sharply curtailed his work, 
he could carry on. When the end of 
his term approached, he announced 
quite sincerely that he would not run 
again. Then the bosses, fearful of los- 
ing his great vote-drawing power, after 
weeks of pressure got him to change 
his plans. He ran and dragged through 
the whole ticket, including Herbert 
Lehman for U.S. senator. It is a fair 





inference that the deal was to let 
O’Dwyer out later through a nice 
Truman appointment. And so, after 
the Mexican mission was announced, 
all. looked rosy for another big New 
York Democratic victory, since Dewey 
was not to run. The bosses could put 
up pliant people for mayor, governor, 
and U.S. senator and win easily. And 
the leaders of the boroughs, plus State 
Chairman Fitzpatrick, were 
happy in the anticipation of 
vast patronage in the great 
city and in the state. 

But things went badly 
even before Dewey blasted 
their plans by his decision to 
run. The leaders selected a 
reputable but little-known 
judge from Brooklyn, Albert 
Conway, to run for governor, 
and the exceedingly willing 


Judge Pecora for mayor. But the CIO- 


PAC denounced Conway, and the 
leaders and Conway retreated in 
panic. Then the chairman was re- 
ported to be soliciting the permission 
of the CIO-PAC to run someone else. 
The leaders could not drop Pecora, 
because the splinter Liberal Party 
wanted him. Hence, the once-proud 
Democratic Party was placed in posi- 
tion of subservience to the two mar- 
ginal groups they must have to win. 


INALLY, they decided upon a Bronx 
P icodaa Walter A. Lynch, as 
their candidate for governor. Lynch is 
practically unknown outside his dis- 
trict. A very notable Democrat said at 
the Rochester convention: “If Lynch 
walked through this hotel lobby, not 
two people would know him.” His 
record in Congress is that of almost 
unbelievable obedience to the dic- 
tates of Roosevelt and Truman. There 
isn’t a single piece of constructive 
action in twelve years of his servitude. 
He is the bosses’ dream—except that 
he can’t possibly win. Perhaps the 
bosses know that and hope now to sal- 
vage only the city from the wreckage. 

This is wretched business in a mo- 
ment when the future of the country 
is in the balance. But it is nothing more 
than the extension in a state of what 
politics has done in the Federal Ad- 
ministration. The shades of Tilden, 
Cleveland, and Al Smith could be rest- 
less witnesses of what has come to the 
party which they knew long, long ago. 














Institute of Architects,” January 1950. 
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Born 1820 Be > still gong strong 


Meer SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON... Smooth, 


suave, mellow 


--.and the choice of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie 
Walker— Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at its best always. 
JOHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch Whisky. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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& Known by the Company it Keeps 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES ¢ 6 YEARS OLD \ () 
80.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





